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To THE 


EDITOR OF THE STANDARD 


Wolseley Hail, 30. Des 218345 
Bir, wo & 

It was my intention to address, this 
week, a second letter to Sir Rober 


Pee, containitg some remarks on_ his}, 
speech at the Mansion-house ; but, in 


dn article which I find in your paper 
of yesterday, you speak out so much 
more plainly, and so much more ably, 
that I prefer the addressing of myself to 
You; and I shall, with great respect for 
_ your talents, and with giving you full 
- credit forthe goodness of your motive 


vations, which o¢cur to me, as necess, 
sary for me to make and to publish on’ 


that article; taking cate, when I have 


o done, to insert the article itself. H 
' The article was, it appears, drawn|8 


from your able pen’by my having ex-|' 


pressed my wonder, that you, who had, 
spoken of the Whigs as a faction down, 
never to. rise again, should have begun 
to be frightened, and to think their re- 
turn to power a possible thing’; and, 
further, by my asking, what would be 
worse than that which we have now to 
endure coukl befall us, even if the 
‘Whigs were to return to power. The 
contents of your article may be shortly 
expressed in the following propositions, 
which when I have stated them, 1 will 
observe on, qne by, one. 
I, That, twelve days ago, you were 
frightened ; ; affd that you still feel 
some, though not so much, alarm, 
at a possible restoration of the 
_ Whigs; but that in both cases 


at once proceed to offer you the obser= 


imminency of the danger, than from! 
its tremendous magajtude. 
2. That the Radicals have talent, ener- 
gy, and singleness of purpose ; “and! 
are bold, perem tory, and fanatic- 





wishes of the Radicals, and make 
all the dreadful changés which they 
propose. 

4. That one item of these changes is 

». the canceling of the public debt. 

. That to cancel the pnblic | debt 
4, (which might be either cause Or 

\ effect of the triumph of the Ra- 
dicals) must produce indiscriminate 

*, confusion, and mutual ‘slaughter. 

. That a failure of a speculation in 
pepper was the most feasible cause 
of the panic of 1825. 

7. That such an event would inflict as 
great sufferings upon’ the poor as 
upon the rich, or greater ; because 
‘industry is protected by the sect- 
rity of property; and every poor 
man ought to know, that ‘he would 
ose even the fruit of his Jabotr, 
if the property of the rich and'the 


great were destroyed, ° 
4 hat though absolute chaos did not 
then come, many thousands of fami- 
lies would sink into almost a want 
of bread and cheese and of food 
arse enough to sait the regimen 
oo cede by the Martineau 

school of politicians, 

I should observe that the article which 

ealled forth my remarks, was published 

just after the arrival of Sir Ronerr 
Pre, and before the issuing of his ma- 
nifesto ; for, if I had seen the manifesto 
before [ wrote the letter to you, I should 
not have written that létter at all. I 
“ay! proceed with the propositions. 

l.. That twelve days ago .you were 
frightened ; ‘and that you’ still feel 
some, though not so much, alarm, 
at a possible restoration of: the 

higs; but that, in both cases the 
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ann has arisen less from thet in 





the alarm has arisen less from nas 
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minency of the danger, than from 

its tremendous magnitude. 
_ Oh no! sir! it is the imminency that 
frightens you ; and here is the cause of 
it. You had sense enough to see, that 
the people had not changed at all: that 
there had been none of that “ re-action” 
with which the Tories flattered them- 
selves. You had: sense enough to see, 


the Whigs were down, because :the 
} pent had abandoned them; and not 
? 


se the people had fallen in love 

with the Tories. You saw that exe- 
ritions on the Whigs kept hand in 
“Band with suspicions of the Tories. The 
address from the town of MancueEsrer, 
which thanked the King for having 
turned out the Whigs, on those promi- 
nent accusations, the Poor-law Bill, 
and the refusal to repeal the malt-tax, 
and which had, by way of rider, an 
unanimous vole of censure on the Duke 
of Wexuineton, for having supported 

‘the Poor-law Bill, ‘and the reid-coat- 

court-of-justice Bill for Ireland: this 

‘address and resolution would have been 

@ sure guide for you. You would have 

“Baid, ““ We must repeal the Poor-law 

** Bill and the malt-tax, and adopt a 

** mild course of government, or else 

** our fate will be that of the relapsed 

“in the Scripture, whose last end was 

© worse than his first.” It was when 

you entertained the rational expecta- 
tion, that the Tories would act thus, 
that you were bold and confident; but 
when you found, after the arrival of Sir 

Ronert Peex, that the Whig system 

was to be persevered in: when you saw 

that the Radicals would be compelled, if 
not to make common cause with the 

Whigs, yet not to do any thing to 

weaken their power of combating the 

Tories; when you found that the line 

of policyof Sir Rosert Pee. was going 

to be such as would decide against the 

Tories all those who were balancing 

before ; then, and not till then, you began 

to be alarmed; and I saw clearly the 
und of your alarm, at the time when 
Addressed my letter to you. 

2. That the Radicals have talent, energy, 
and singleness of purpose ; and are 
bold, peremptory, and fanatically 
bent on revolution. j 
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Now, sir, theugh I hate.the.name, I 
am: what you calf a Rapicat; and it 
will be allowed, I am sure, that.I am as 
formidable to our foes as any one of the 
whole host. I assert, that, if you mean 
by revolution an overthrow of this an- 
cient afid excellent (though horribly 
abused) form of government; if you 
mean by revolution an overtlirow of the 
several orders in the state, or any of 
ithose orders ; if you mean a subversion 
of the ancient and fundamental laws of 
the country, under which laws, before 
they wereso greatly perverted, and many 
of them totally subverted, England was 
so really free. for so many ages ; if you 
mean that I wish for a state of things to 
arise, when property shall not be held 
sacred, next after the property in life, 
limb, and labour ; if these, or aby of 
these, be what you mean by “ revolt- 
tion” ; then your accusation against me, 
and against all who think with me, is 
most calumniously unjust; .and for 
proof of the injustice, we have only to 
appeal to our well-known and well-re- 
corded acts. | 
From the years 1816 to 1820, ours 
was a life of persecutions the most sa- 
vage. Imprisonment was the mildest 
visitation that we had to endure: the 
dungeons groaned with the effect of our 
sufferings. Exile and pecuniary ruin, 
or death in a dungeon, was. my own lot. 
The imprisonment, and the ferocious 
indignities of that inoffensive, brave, 
and public-spirited gentleman, in whose 
mansion I now am, are never to be 
thought of without inexpressible indig- 
nation, The mockery at the groans of 
Ocpven; the death of Ritey, in’ his 
dungeon ; the massacre of MancHEs- >’) 
TER; the swarms of execratile spies, 
employed to entrap unthinking men. 

All these are not to be forgotten; nor 

are we to forget that Parson Hay of 
Mancnester, who gave the word of 
command on that terrible day, received 

the living of Rocnpae,worth two thou- 

sand pounds a year, immediately after 
that massacre, he having a great living 
before. And what was all this ror? 
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And way were the dungeon-bill, and 
power-of-imprisonment bill passed? Be- 
cause a million and half of us petitioned 
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‘the Parliament for areform of the Com- 


~that the interest of the debt should 


inons’ House; and because’ we stated 
that our objects, in wanting this reform, 
were, that all pensioners, and other per- 
gons living out of the taxes, should 
fease to live out of them, except in con- 
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to power, carry into full effect the 

wishes of the Radigals, and make 

all the dreadful changes which'they 
propose. 

Leaving out the word “ dreadful,” I 

believe this is quite right; for, if the 


ideration of well-known public ser eear Whigs come in again, they must repeal 
e 


so reduced as that we might have to pay 
only according to the amount of the 
sums borrowed ; that the salaries and 
allowances of all mén in public employ 
Should be reduced on the same princi- 
ple ; that the standing army, in time of 
aes should be greatly reduced; and, 
nally, that our burdens should be 
lightened, particularly by a REPEAL OF 
THE TAX UPON MALT. . 
- Was there any crime in thus petition- 
ing, sir? Yet we were hunted like 
wild beasts; our situation was little 
other than that of the wolves, in the 
reign of that king who put an end to 
their race. ‘To injure us, to swear 
falsely against us, formed the straight 
road of success in life; and, as in the 
case of the wolves, to destroy or injure 
us, formed an expiation for crimes, and 
a white-washing for character. A man, 
confined on a charge of burglary, was 
taken out of jail, the charge being with- 
drawn, only a fortnight before he was 
brought to give evidence against Sir 
Cuaries Worsevey ; and his evidence 
was believed in preference to that of 
two reporters of even ministerial news- 
papers, who produced in court the re- 
ports that they had taken on the spot! 
Our situation was precisely that of 
the wolves ; and if we had shown, or 
were now to show, a little vindictive fe- 
rocity, the wonder would not be so very 
great. However, we did not show it; 
and we never have shown it ; and, for 
my own part, I defy any man to bring 
forward, from any one of my hundred 
of volumes, any sentiment hostile to the 
ancient laws and prescriptive rights of 
any order in this community. There- 
fore, you have no ground for apprehen- 
sion on this score. We are no inno- 
vators; but, on the contrary, our war 
1s, and always has been, against inno- 
vations. 





3. That the Whigs must, if they return 


the Poor-law Bill, and the malt-tax; 
they must remove altogether the ‘hier- 
acchy in Ireland ; they must reform the 
church here in good truth; and I, for 
my part, will never rest, while there 
shall remain a Bourbon-police, a 
while there shall remain one single We 
of those innovations, in the introducing 
of which, Sir Rosext Pers has had the 
principal hand; and, above all things, 
they must come to an equitable adjust- 
ment of that debt, which is the great 
cause of all the turmoil; and which 
cannot much longer co-exist with those 
orders of the state, to destroy which 
L have never known, in my whole life, 
a man (that I call my friend) to express 
the desire. But, sir, it is a hackneyed 
affair, to charge people with wishing 
to overturn the Government, the mo- 
ment they complain of oppression. 
Want the malt-tax to be taken off: you 
are instantly “‘ a revolutionist and a re- 
bel.” Want Lord Warsincaam not to 
have three church-livings in Hamp- 
shire, and to swallow up the revenues 
of half-a-dozen other livings in Surrey 
and Hampshire, leaving the miserable 
incumbents forty er fifty pounds a year 
each, and to have their pittance aug- 
mented by taxes raised on the working 
people; express a wish to see this, and 
hundreds of things like this, put to 
rights; and you are instantly guilty of 
‘* blasphemy and sedition.” ‘This inso- 
lence we have been compelled to subs 
mit to during the greater part of my 
life; and to this insolence we’ are reé 
solved no longer to submit, 
4. That one item of these changes js 
the canceling of the public debt. 
Sir, who has ever called for a cancel- 
ing of the public debt? Nobody; atid 
this misrepresentation is unworthy of a 
man like you; and it is, above ‘aft 
things, impolitic ; especially if you do 
really believe that the Radicals have so 
much power as you say they have. We 
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have never called for a canceling of the 
debt, and we have never called it the 
public debt. What we have called for 
3s this; that, in the first place, the in- 
terest of the debt should be reduced 
rinciples of undeniable equity ; 

bas most amply 












. .L here come ' 
a to.a passage in the speech of Sir 
Rosert Peer at the Mansion-house ; 
ly, that passage where he speaks 
of “respect for property”; and of 
people of “ intelligence” and property 
being tired of the pressure from with- 
out. Alas, sir! it is he, above all men 
living, that has caused the pressure from 
without, and the pressure from within, 
too. But of this I will speak under 
! another head. 
w 46, That, to cancel the public debt 
(which might be either cause or 
effect of the triumph of the Radi- 
cals), must produce indiscriminate 
\ * confusion, and mutual slaughter. 
6. That a failure of speculation in pep- 
per was the most feasible cause of 
the panic of 1825. 

Let us stop here to observe, in the 
first place, as, indeed, I already have 
observed, that we do not propose a can- 
ceding of the debt. But, ifit were cau- 

ed all at once, would the confusion 
and slaughter be greafer now than it 
would have been ifit had been cancelled 
in 1826? You know that then the Mi- 
nisters themselves told us, in the House 
of Commons, that we had, at one time, 


been within eight-and-forly hours of 


barter. ‘That you know, sir, is a can- 
celing of the debt at once. And, sir, 
do you think a man an enemy of the 
country, who wishes to get rid, by 
some means or other, of a thing so dan- 
rous as this? The present most 
pressing troubles of the Ministry noto- 
riously arise out of measures adopted by 
President Jackson. . What! and could 
* yd endure the thought of upholding a 
system which exposes this, the greatest 
of all the kingdoms upon earth, to be 
thrown into such a state of distress, em- 
harrassment and uproar, by the mere 
domestic regulations of a foreign prince 
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or chief magistrate? And yet this must 
be the case as long as this monster eon- 
tinues to exist in any thing approaching 
to its present magnitude.’ Oh, no, sir! 
when I shall be Prime Minister of Eng- 
land (pray don’t laugh), [I will * take 
order,” that no internal regulations of 
Jackson shall disturb all the 
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holder; shall really viqlate all Contracts 
for time between mam and: man; shall 
make bonds, jointures, settlements, le- 
gacies, quite other things than those 
which they were intended to be; shall 
make the mortgager pay to the mort- 
gagee a third more than he has con- 
tracted to pay: I will take care that 
these things shall not be after I become 
Prime Minister; and if Sir Roserr 
Peet does not take care of the same 
sort, and to the same extent, my opin 
is that he will not only scon ceas: to 
be Prime Minister, but that he will be 
the last Prime’ Minister that we shall 
have under this form of things. I was 
surprised to hear you talk about the 
‘speculation in wepper,” being the 
“most feasible” cause of the panic of 
1825-6! Pepper,sir! I could hardly 
believe my eyes; but really, if you da 
believe this, and if the Tories believe 
the same, the bottomless pit is open be- 
fore them. One night, in the House of 
Commons, Sir Roperr Peer, waving 
his hand across the table, and looking 
at the Treasury bench, said: “ Between 
me and office I see “a@ great gulf.” 
It was impossible, of course, not tothink 
of Dives and Lazarus, and to-substi- 
tute the bosom of Lord Aursore for 
that of father Apranam ; and, sir; con- 
fining ourselves to this side of the grave, 
better to him would have been the lot 
of Dives than to be in his present situ- 
ation, and entertain the monstrously ab- 
surd opinion, that “a failure of a spe- 
culation in pepper” was the most feasi- 
ble cause of the panic of 1825-6! 

Why, sir, I myself caused that panic 
to come some months sooner than it 
would have come; and is it not criminal 
in a minister not to have known this ; | 
and, knowing it, ought he not to be ; 
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punished in the most severe man- 
ner for attempting: to uphold a system 
that lays a whole kingdom like this 
Gpen to the danger of being troubled 
for one single half minute by a private 
individual, who is worth little more, 

rhaps, than the clothes upon his back, 
and the bed that he lies upon? » You} 
sir, have alwafsediscovered a*virtuous 
dislike . this, . 
have as‘faras mpabsérvation ha gone ;, 
but it is glear:fro j the ‘‘ speculation 
pepper, ematyou as ii know its his- 
tory, which, therefore, I will give you 
the history of the concern since I took 
at in hand. 

In 1804, when Mr. Pitt was Minister 
and the debt four hundred millions 
and a little more perhaps, I, in a 
letter to Mr. Pirt, first proved that the 
paper-money was depreciated; then 

oved that his sinking fund was a bub- 
bile then besought him to raise the 
supplies out of a tax on the interest of 
the debt; then told him, that even 
complete triumph in war, would not 
save the higher orders in England, unless 
this debt were put an end to in time. 
Look into the Register, sir, much about 
thirty years ago, and there yeu will find 
this letter; and divers letters to the 


- gaping _Richmond-park Apprxeron, to 


somewhat the same amount; and you 
will also find that the proQigate Suerr- 
DAN said, in the House of Commons, 
that the Government ought to prosecute 
me for promulgating those opinions. 

‘ In 1806 and 1807, under the title of 
FATE OF THE FUNDS, I was still more 
élaborately urgent upon this important 
matter.’ 7s 

In 1814 and 1815, during the agita- 
tion of the question of the Corn Bill, Z 
protested against the Corn Bill, as a 
thing of no use to the land, and a source 
of discontent to the manufacturing part 
of the nation; and again showed that 


_ the real remedy, and only remedy, and 
_ Only means of safety to the orders of the 
_ State, was a reduction of the interest of 


the debt. Ka. 
In 1818, Mr. Trerney had urged, in 


_ the House of Commons, the passing of 


a bill like that which was afterwards 
> passed under the name of Pexx’s Butt, 
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I, then in exile to avoid the dungeons of 
CastLereacn and Sipmoura, a. oer 
a letter to Trerney, proving to him, 
that, if such a bill were passed, and per- 
severed in, without tax-reducing mea 
sures, England must be convulsed, and 
that the end must be achange, ‘destruc- 
tive, in ‘all probability, of all the orders 
of the siate! |g ye © Re 

An isi9 tiny opinion: having been. 
quite su cy “i uha ke, tht 8 Yack 
suth a bill a¥t had said would produce 
these consequences) Pee.’s Bitt wag 
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passed by an unanimous and joyous vote’ 


of both Houses, followed by an inter- 
change of congratulations on the sub- 
ject by the Speaker and Regent; and, 
upon my receiving the news of it, I in- 
stantly declared, that, if ever that bill 


were carried into full effect, 1 would’ 


suffer myself to be broiled on one of 


CastLeneacn's broadest gridirons, while 
€ 


Sipmoorn stirred the coals, and while 
Cannine stood by.making a jest of my 
groans. 

In 1822 came out the one-pound 
notes again, and away went the bill. 

In 1823 came the Norro.ik Perr 
TION, praying for an equitable adjust- 
ment, in order that the affair might be 
justly settled, and that the constitution 
might be saved from destruction. 

In 1823, the one-pound notes having 
produced prodigious “prosperty”; that 
prosperity having been ascribed by the 
then Mr. Ropixson (now Lord Ripon) 
to the wisdom and energy of an unre- 
Sormed Parliament ; and he having de- 
scribed me, amongst others, asa “ wild 
dreamer” for wanting to reform so wise 
and efficient a House: thus provoked, 
I said, in the Register (February 1824): 
‘Now, mind, ignorant and insolent 
“ man, I tell you that, before this day 
‘* two years, your banks will blow up, 


‘‘ and your prosperity will be blown to™ 


“ the devil.” The banks blowed up in 
a year and eight months from that day; 
but not, Mr. Standard, by the combusti- 
ble force of a “ speculation in pepper *f 
The gold began to leave the country 
early in 1825. Its departure became 
very rapid by the month of May. In 
June the train of blowing-up had been 
laid by prosperity Rosinson very come 
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pletely. . It wanted only the match, and 
that match was furnished by Mr. Jones, 
@zealous Radical of Beisrot, who went 
to a banker's to demand gold for forty 
pounds in the banker’s notes. The 
banker refused payment in gold, and 
offered him payment in Bank of Eng- 
Jand notes. Mr. Jones wrote tome. | 
darted off to Brisrot; brought back 
Mit Jonzs's petition to the House of 
@émmons, complaining of the matter ; 


went down a writ at the same time, to 
atest the banker for the debt. 


The 
petition was presented, though after a 

t difficulty ; out came all the story ; 
and the whole country now learnt, for 
the first time, that they had a right to 
demand gold, and to refuse Bank of 
Bagland notes ; on came the panic, and 
away went the banks; the “‘specula- 
gion’? never having been heard of from 
the first to the last. 


Jn 1826, when the law under which 
- We are now staggering along, was 


passed, I petitioned the House of Com- 
yhons, expressing my thanks to them 


‘fot having determined to abolish the 


one-pound notes in England; but be- 


* geeching thein at the same time, to re- 


duce the amount of the taxes ; conclud- 
ing my petition in somewhat these 


_ words; “for, your humble petitioner 


_—" as well as he knows that fire 
8, that, if the present law be car- 
“wied into effect, with the present 
‘amount of taxation, this kingdom will 
“shave to undergo such trouble and such 
“ suffering, as were never before ex- 
“‘perienced by any country in the 
“ world.” 

I, sir, whose petition upon this ocea- 
sion, and whose representations and 
supplications upon all former eccasions, 
had been received by the aristocracy, 
and especially by the clergy, with af- 
fected contempt, and with real deadly 

ed, of their author; I, ‘sir, might 
hin the midst of these troubles and 
sufferings which are now come 

oh the country; and I will not, espe- 
@ially after the hootings and howlings 
and triumphings of the 16..of May, 
1833, say that I see them with sorrow ; 
for I really do not; and, I shall now 
Watch to see whether the aristocracy 





and clergy, when at their. wit’s end, will 
still treat me with opprobrium, instead 


of listening to my advice ; . but, for you, 


sir, who have not these causes of resent- 
ment, and this source of satisfaction, it. 
is as well for you to see the thing in the 
true light; and if you do see it in the 


true light, you will see;.that neither. 


Whig nor Tory can proceed mych fur- 
ther in an attempt to raise fifty millions, 
of taxes a year, with wheat at five shil- 
lings a bushel, without plunging the 
country into that state of confusion, 
which you appear so much to dread. 


7. That such an event would inflict as 
great sufferings upon the poor-as 
upon the rich, or greater; because 
industry is protected by the se- 
curity of property ; and every poor 
man ought to know, that he would 
lose even the fruit of his labour, if 
the property of the rich and the 
great were destroyed. 

8. That, though absolute chaos did not 
come, in 1825, many thousands of 
families sunk into'almost a want of 
bread and cheese, and of food coarsé 
enough to suit the regimen pres 
scribed by the Martineau school’of 
politicians. 


Mr. Sranparp, how came you ta 
name Mother Marringav! Unless, 
indeed, you could have told us, at the 
same time, that the Duke of Weuune-. 
ron and Sir Roserar Pee, without. 
whose cordial sapport, the Mother Mare. 
tineau bill never could have passed, had 
had the good sense and the resolution 
to confess tl attheywere misled intoasup- 
port of that bill, and that they intended 
to repeal it? Mother Martineau is a 
poor gossiping creature, vain of talking. 
nonsense, because it. appears.to her to. 
he something new, and because it gets 
her something in the way. of pelf at the 
same time. Herconsultations with the, 
homme de lettres et avocat were things 
to laugh at, until moulded into a real, 
witch iy revolutionary measure, sup- 
ported by the hero of Srrarur1eLpsay,. 


and the millionaire of Tamworra. Then 
they became ‘serious things: then they. 
became a line of demarcation : then they. 
cried “‘ war to the cottage”: then, at 
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any rate, they decided me, never again, 
with’ tongue, or pen, to utter one word 
more than law compelled me to utter, 


arch of the aristocracy, or the 






prcb: Ah,. sir! Here it was, that 
Lords.and the Tories missed it. 


the bill, in spite ofall our strenuous 


|  »@xertions inst it: they knew how 
S aga y 


e people hated it: they knew that 
they should make sure of the people by 
rejecting the bill: and.yet they sup- 
parted it: and passed it; and that, too, 
with the declaration of Lord ALruorp, 
that, “ he: must be a bold.man that 
would bring that bill in in”! 
When I, seeing that;the. bill would 
pass the Commons, exclaimed, ‘‘ Thank 
*€ God, we have yet a House of Lords, 


“and just such a House of Lords as we 


* now stand in. need of”! I cannot say, 
that. I had any thing amounting. to a 
hope, that they would take. the: hint, 
At any rate, they despised my warning : 
and be the consequence theirs! If you, 
sir, could have seen Mr. Caztwyyp, 
last. night, dinned with the. indignant 
reproaches of the electors of Starrorp, 
they having accused him. of haying 
voted for the Poor-law Bill, and having 
called upon me (who was present) as a 
Witness to the fact; if Sir Rongrr 
Peex could have seen that gentleman, 
at .that moment, never would he ex- 
pect the ‘pressure from without” to 
eease, as long as that dill should remain 
in. existence. It,was your most able 
writings against that bill, which first 
excited my aduniration of your talents ; 
, and it was, your. having discovered 

t the present Ministers meant. to en- 
force it, and to keep. on penny-a-line 
Cuapwicx in the business; it was this 


' gad discovery, and_another.or two of the: 


_ fye, and return they will, an 
‘Will repeal the bill, I’ll warrant them. 


| 


Same cast, that. made you begin to fear 
that the Whigs would return. to : 
they 


You. tell us, sir, that the canceling 
OF the debt would produce dreadful 
Tuin ; and that even the panic reduced 
thousands of families to the utmost 
Want, though by no means squander- 


) ne. gambling, or improvident persons. 


uld it do more in this way than | 
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The. people had seen: the Whigs pass | 


i¢ 
Pexx’s Bill has done? Hundreds or 
itthousands of the. most virtuous and 


frugal. families have been brought from 
competence, and some from opulence, 
\dqwa to.the poor-house,, by that bill, 
and: by other measures .growing out of 
‘it, in. which measures, Sir Ronear 
Pegs was.a partaker. More. than .a | 
hundred thousand farmers and their fa } 
milies have been brought down. to sheer 
poverty and servitude, by that bill. The 
work of confiscation is still silently 
going on, against farmers, traders, gene 
tlemen; and this is now to be pushed 
along by the very. man who was the 
first. author of it! He will. not push it 
on far, be you well assured, sir. Is no~ 
body to be thought of but the usurers? 
Is the labourer to be pinched, to keep 
the usurers up with double pay. Are 
millions to suffer for years, because one 
man will not unsay his blunders? Oh, 
no! the people will try the Whigs 
again: nothing worse can come than a 
man resolved to push on.this system of 
injustice; this system, teo, which cone 
stantly keeps the whole frame of the 
Government in such a state, that it may» 
be totally destroyed in one single half - 
hour. Talk ofthe “ sacredness of prom 
perty,’ indeed! In a state like ‘that 
which we are in, there is no such thi 
as property of any sort, without money, 
an universally acknowledged measure 
of value. There.is no property at all; . 
for as,to barter, what has the working 
man to barter but. the fruit of his fists, 
or of his cudgel? Now, then, do. you, 
who are so much in dread of a cancel- 
ing of the public debt, know that. it 
can. be canceled at any moment, by the 
mere, motion, the mere assembling to- 
gether of fifty thousand men in Kent, 
in Essex, in Surrey, or in Sussex? Do 
you not perceive the effect that that 
would have in London; the effect. that 
it would have upon the Bank? And; 
sir, would not this be a great deal worse 
than even the canceling of the debt by) 
act of Parliament? And is it not the” 
very first duty of every Minister, and of # 
every Member of Parliament too, to” 
endeavour to render so terrific an effect 
impossible? And impossible it never 





can be rendered, as long as the debt 
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hall exist to any thing like its present 
@m vunt. 
* What! sir; if the King were told, 
« Here is a thing, may it please your 
Majesty, existing in your dominions, 
“in consequence of the existence of 
“which, it is possible, that your Ma- 
*jesty’s throne may be overturned in 
® an hour”; would he not say, “ Put 
an end, somehow or other, to the 
« existence of that thing, as quickly as 
f possible”? Well, then, that thing 
Goes exist ; and it exists, too, remem- 
ber, in company with the Poor-1Law 
Bitt! Sir Robert Peel talks, and you 
talk, about the “ intelligence of the 
country, and of a reliance” upon that. 
Let him rely upon it: let him continue 
to insinuate that the working people 
fre a senseless rabble, and want to de. 
stroy all property; let him rely upon 
‘the “ intelligence.” The ‘“ intelligence” 
will give him’ his reward I'll warrant 
it. He never heard the petitioners for 
parliamentary reform propose to bundle 
out the bishops, or to reform the Peers: 
that was reserved for the “ intelligence.” 
While the Tories were struggling for a 
ighegoatiteation to vote, I, in a let- 
ter addBessed to the House of Lords, 
‘told them, that they had no real friends 
On earth; no reliance for support ex- 
‘cept upon the unambitious working 
people, who, as naturally as the sparks 
fly upwards, would look upon them as 
‘their protectors, and who would protect 
them against their foes; but that they, 
‘in their wisdom, having decided other- 
‘wise, must take their chance and keep 
‘their coronets and estates as long as 
they could. Nothing in this world 
would be more easy than to settle all 
guietly, and make all safe ; but the die 
‘now seems to be cast the other way : 
the Poor-law Bill seems to have been 
the last throw, and to have been‘ de- 
Stined to decide the game, and that, 
‘too, without the possibility of carrying 
its own provisions into ‘effect! You 


, take great pains, sir, to represent to us 


«the horrors of a civil war ; and you tell 
us; that the poor man must suffer as 
‘mtauch, or more, than the rich. What. 
then, do you think that he will come 


To THE Epitor oF THE STANDARD. 








fower than to potatoes and salt ? Can} 


anything worse befall him than coarser 
food ; than Parson Lowe’s workhouse ; 
than !the workhouse dress » than the 


separation of husband from wife, and 
children from both; than the being cut 
off from all communication with friends 
and relations; than seeing his dead 
wife or child ‘“ disposed of” by the 
hired overseer for dissection ?, Can any 


state of things arise to make his situa-  ‘ 


tion worse than this? The church, you 
are afraid, is in danger! The church , 
sir, why then the church-service too ; 
and do you know that the Bishop of 
London, who was also one of the Poor- 
law Commissioners, was one of the sup- 
porters of the Deap Bony Britt? Do 
you know, that the ‘‘ BuRIaL OF THE 
Deap” is one of the principal services 
of the church? You know, I suppose, 
that a body that is hacked to pieces by 
a parcel of surgeons has not Christian 
burial ; and, if Christian burial be of 
“NO USE,” why is there a burial 
service? And why do the parsons re- 
ceive ‘fees for burying the dead? Why, 
then, sir, be alarmed about the church? 
If it-be of “no use” in this respect, 
why not the same in other respects ? 

I admire the sublimity of the horrors, 
which you set before us as the infallible 
consequences of a blowing up of the 
funds and paper-money. First, as a 
matter of course, there must, you tell 
us, be a “ crviz war.” .For what? 
Why must there? For what reason i 
Do you believe that the fundholde 
would sally out armed? And against 
whom; and on what ground? Did the 
do this in France? Did they do ith 
America? In each of which countries the 
paper-money was annihilated in one day. 
Oh, no! There would be great confusion 
in and about London’; but, in every other 
part of the kingdom, parochial arrange- 
ments would instantly be made, for 
keeping all-the people at work, and on 
good wages; real-and moveable pro- 
perty wduld make voluntary sacrifices 
inost libérally; and, in’ a month, all 


would be quiet and right again. + The 


Poor-law Bill (if it be pushed on) will 


have done a great deal to sour the work- - © 


ing people: but still nothing will make 
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Should not obtain some compensation ; 
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Md lands in England, more than any other 


. ee rto P 
| gu will find this matter probed to the 


‘ 


Englishmen cut each other's throats ; 
and, of that, be you well assured. 

What, sir! Do you think that the 
weaver and the ploughman will become 
ferocious upon finding that they can have 
beer at lid. a pot instead of Gd. ; that 
they wil! eut rich men’s throats, and 
Plunder their mansions, because the hop, 
Soap, sugar, tea, and tobacco taxes are 
no longer demanded of them; that they 
will become tigers, because there is no 
longer any law to put a workhouse dress 
upon them, and to separate husband 
from wife, and both from children ; that 
they will, in short, become savages, be- 
cause there is no longer any hired over- 
Seer to * dispose of their bodies for dis- 
section ”? 

No, no; you do not think this: you 
had soared into the regions of poetry, 
and you will, I am sure, thank me for 
letting you down again. But, though 
Jam certain that there would be none 
of the horrors of which you speak, I am 
by no means insensible to the u/terior 
consequences to the landholders ; for it 
is impossible that the ruined fundholders 


and it would also be impossible again to 
tax the labour of the people to raise the 
means of making that compensation ! 
However, let us hope that things 
‘will never come to this extremity. Let 
us hope that the easy and effectual 
Means of prevention will be adopted. 
Jf Lam not much deceived, you, sir, 
‘wish for those means to be adopted as 
Sincerely as I do; and, atany rate, I re- 
ain, without affectation, 
Your friend 
And most obedient servant, 
Wa. COBBETT. 


P.S. T informed you, some days back, 
that I would order a copy of my little 
Book, entitled a “ Lecacy to Lanovr- 
“grs; or, what is the right which the 
™ Lords, Buronets, and ' Squires, have to 











men have to the same lands?” You and 
Ronerr Pen are everlastingly talk- 
about the “ rights of property,’, the 
“taviolability of property,” and the 
“dange .” Now, sir, here 
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very bottom; here you will find what 
the law of nature, what the law of God, 
and what the law of this land, say upon 
this subject ; and you will find, too, 
that while the book is so small as to be 
within the reach of every journeyman 
and labourer, it leaves nothing unexs 
plained, which it is necessary for the 
most learned of men to know about the 
matter. You will here see the sacred; 
ness_of property maintained, not b 
loose declamation and half invective, 
but by those unerring guides, reaso 
and the laws ; and you will also find the 
same guides dictating to every man who 
has a conscience within him, to main, 
tain the rights of life, of limb, and of 
labour, ‘The distance from London ; 
the moving backward and forward from 
place to place ; the inevitable delay in 
receiving proofs, and returning them to 
London, have, in spite of the great at- 
tention of my printers, prevented this 
little book from being published at the 
time that I expected; and now is come 
the hubbub occasioned by this most pro- 
digious dissolution of Parliament, the 
object of which I cannot, for the soul 
of me, guessat. However, his Majesty 
has been so good as to give us a@ little 
breathing time after this hubbub shall 
be over. ‘Time to steady our heads a 
bit; and, during this interval, namely, 
on Saturday the 17. of January, the 
book will be published, bound in leather, 
price SIXTEEN PENCE, having cost me 
more labour than a whole volume or 
two of the Register. Lords, baronets, 
and ’squires, will not read it, of course ; 
and, as to the members of Parliament, 
they know too much of the laws of God 
and man already ; and they think more, 
or, at least, the late members of Pare 
liament did, about keeping the property 
that they have got, somehow or another, 
than about their right to it; but, sir, 
you will read this book ; and so will 
the journeymen and labourers ; and so 
will the tradesmen and the fa mers. 
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TO E. L. BULWER, ES@., MP. 


Wolseley Hall, Dec. 30, 1834. 


Si1x,—I have read in a book, of which 

u are the author, called ‘‘ Eagland 
‘and the English,” some remarks relative 
to’ the Poortaw Amendment Bill, as it 
is called, and relative to the character of 
the English working people, and parti- 
cularly the people of Sussex, which, 
those remarks having come under my 
Teye, I cannot suffer to remain in print 


* ‘unnoticed by me ; and, having observed 


‘that the True Sun has taken a great 
nuthber of opportunities to praise this 
‘work of yours, through that paper I 
think it right to convey my remon- 
strances with you on the subject. 
With ReGcarp To THE PooR-LAW 
Birt, I have discussed that subject on 
60 many other occasions, that I shall 
only, in this place, observe, with regard 
‘to it, that you not only go the full 
length in justifying that horrible mea- 
‘Bure in all its parts, but that you actu- 
‘ally boast of being one of the inventors 
of it; you boast of having submitted 
ox Malthusian doctrines to a person 
igh in power, leaving it to be pretty 
clearly understood that you mean, the 
person from whom Sir Heanert Iay- 


_ Lor lately received the great seals, and 


‘who is now, very appropriately, living 
‘amongst the gabbling, filthy, and un- 
feeling Parisians, signing himself “ H. 
- Broveuam, homme de lettres et avo- 
\ tat.” This is enough for me to say on 
“this part of your book; except that I 
‘Toay just add, that I hope, that if you 
‘offer yourself for a seat in Parliament 
again, you will read this part of your 
K to your intended constituents, as 
‘one of the grounds upon which you 
rest your claim to their votes. 

With regard to the character of the 
‘working people of England, the passage 
‘of your book to which I allude is the 

one that lam about to quote. In other 
Parts of your book you speak most dis- 
ngly of the working people of 
nglan!, who, if the world believe you, 
Must be regarded as the most degraded, 
brutish, and improvident wretches upon 
‘the earth; you eulogize the horrible 
system of Parson Lowe, which, by this 


, 
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time, the deceived Lord Rapwor re- 
pents of having eulogized ; you relate 
as facts, things contained in that book 
of lies, which Lord Atrsorp, ‘without 
the King's authority, laid upon the: ta- 
ble of the House of Commons, in’ 'the 
first session of the ten-pounder Parlia- 
ment; and by stealth circulated these 
lies amongst us, while, from the Go- 
vernment offices, they franked the vil- 
lanous book to every part of the’ king- 
dom. But it is truly carious, that you 
should have selected, und quoted, as 
admitted facts, that which is related by 
the poor-law runner, OkEDEN, when 
you know, that his report has been 
proved to be a mass of lies, by the ma- 
gistrates of Dorsetshire, «and particu- 
larly by one of the magistrates, who is 
a clergyman, and who has published an 
exposure of Oxepen’s lies; and that 
Oxepen, in his excuse, has been obliged 
to throw himself upon mistake and want 
of memory, as to the main part of the 
charge against him. 

In order to give countenance to this 
horrible law, you draw a contrast be- 
tween the character of the French work- 
ing man and the English working man, 
the latter of whom you hold up to con- 
tempt and hatred. I grudge the space 
that [ am here requesting from the Edi- 
tor of the 7rue Sun; but, to avoid the 
possibility of the charge of misrepre- 
senting you, [ must take'the whole pas- 
sage, false, disgusting, and contempt- 
ible, as it is: “Riding through Nor- 
“ mandy one beautiful Sunday evening, 
“T overheard a French peasant decline 
‘“‘ the convivial invitation of his com- 
“ panion: ‘ Why, no, thank you, (said 
‘«* he), I must go to theguinguette, for 
“ “the suke of my wife and the young 
«people, dear souls!” The next Sun- 
“ day lwas in Sussex, and as my horse 
‘‘ ambled by a cottage, I heard a sturdy 
“hoor, who had apparently just left it, 
“ gramble forth to a big boy swinging 
“on a gate, ‘ You sees to the sow, Jim, 
“there's a good un ; I be’s jist agooing 
“ “to the Blue Lion to get rid o° my 
“ * missus and the brats, rot''em')’’ We 
“ see by a racy at with ber 

nations, that itis 2 ‘the 
“bath duil that we Sash i Sanaa 
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 Idleness must have amusement or it 
falls at once into vice; and the ab- 
* sence of entertainments produces the 
* necessity of excess. So few are the 
**harmiess pleasures with us on the 
“Sabbath, that a French writer, puzzled 
* to discover any, has called the En- 
*glish Sunday, with a most felicitous 
® naivetté, ‘ Jour qu’on distingue par 
“un voupine!'—Save a pudding he 
* can find no pleasurable distinction for 
* the holiday of the week !” 

' Now, Mr. Butwer, first as to the 
fact: the Frenchman, and his “ dear 
souls,” must pass, I am afraid, without 
& feasible proposition for inquiring into 
the truth of the statement; but with re- 
Bard to the STURDY BOOR of Sussex, 
something like proof is within our reach. 
You “ambled” by the cottage. Was 
there anybody, besides the unfortunate 


four-legged animal, ambling by with 


you? Perhaps not; but you can tellus 
what cottage it was. You remember 
the spot, undoubtedly, as well as the 
Words of the * BOOR”; and, you so 
aecurately remember the words, and the 
fame of the boy, Jim, that you, doubt- 
léss, can remember the spot, and the 
identical cottage. You are sure that it 
Was the “‘ Blue Lion” too. Very well, 
then ; and now let us find out, in the 
county of Sussex, in the first place a 
Sign of the Blue Lion; next a cottage, 
Somewhere, not very far off from the 
Bign of the Blue Lion; next proof of 
the time when you were in Sussex; 
Mext a man living in a cottage soime- 
Where near the Blue: Lion, who at that’ 
time kept a sow; ‘and, lastly, let us find 
that, at that cottage, there was a big boy 


Wim living. If we do find all these things 


‘to have been in Sussex, at the time that 
You can prove that you were there, then 
‘we believe that your story is true; other- 
Wise we must believe that you have 
Brossly libelled the working people of 

at exemplary county. There is, how- 
‘ever, another thing that ‘we must find 


t be true; and that is, that some man 


w alive, ever heard a Sussex man say 

I be's.” | | 
"Now, ‘sir, I. make you this offer: 1 
‘will appoint a person, a native of the 


‘County of 


--" Sep Jarvanry, 1885: 
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scholar as you are, and who is of cha+ 
racter and state of life, full as respecta- 
ble as those that you can have any pre 
tensions to. He shall accompany you, 
or any Englishman chosen by you, to ge 
and inquire into the above facts, and to 
make usa report on the same. Ifyou 
decline this offer, there can be bu’ one 
opinion as to your veracity in this mat- 
ter: if you accept of the offer, then, un- 
til the inquiry has been completed, ong 
judgment must be suspended. 
not, however, even here help observing 
on the strangeness of the circumstange, 
that the BOOR should have required 
Jim, who did not belong to his family, 
to see to the sow; for, if Jim had been 
his own son, he would not have told 
him that he was going to get rid “o' my 
missus” ; but of your mother ; and then 
it would have read thus: “ [ be’s jist 
gooing to the Blue Lion to get rid of 
your mother and the brats, your bro- 
thers and sisters, rot'em!” If Jim were 
the son of a neighbour, then there comes 
this monstrous improbability; that a 
neighbour's son was to see to the sow 5 
that is, to feed her; and he was to go 
into the house where “* my missus and 
the brats” were, to get the food. Mr, 
Butwer, another time, when you are 
libelling the labourers of England, do 
not say anything about Jims or Blue 
Lions. Sussex is a good wide spadt, 
but there must be a Blue Lion; that 
Blue Lion is a fixture ; and to that Blas 
Lion I fix you. However, I wait ; and 
so will a good many of the public. wait, 
to see whether you accept of my offer. 
With regard to the nasty gabbling 
French writer, who would seem to ridi-~ 
cule the idea of the working man’s 
Sunday in England being distinguished 
from the other days, only by his havin 
a pudding for dinner on the Sunday. 
In the first place, it is a falsehood, and 
a specimen of that frivolous and con- 
temptible rubbish, which Frenthmen 
call wit. It’is ‘a falsehood; and, if it 
were not, by what better could the Sun- 


day be distinguished, than the citeuti- — 


stance of its being habitual with the 
working peopte to have the best dionér 
of the week on that day, when all 


‘Sussex, who is-as good a, family are at home; a circhmstance 
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uch in accordance with your tale about 
the ** BOOR ” and Jim and the ‘‘ brats” 
and the ‘“‘ Blue Lion.” 
Now, then, let us see what is the true 
character of the working people of 
England, whether in town, or in coun- 
try. Is there one man out of one hun- 
dred, who has a wife and children, who 
@oes not take delight, in a town, to 
take that wife and children out walking 
of a Sunday? I lived several years at 
Kensinorox, one of the great outlets 
of London ; and it used to be one of 
the great pleasures of us, and of our 
friends who visited us, tosit at the win- 
ti dows and behold, in the summer even- 
ings, the innumerable working men 
going’ by into town from the country, 
\ with their wives and children. The 
K mother carrying the smallest in her 
7 arms; the father with the next smallest, 
and each of them leading, perhaps, one 
by tlie hand. And is it not the same at 
IRMINGHAM, at Mancuesrer,at Lerps, 
at Newcasrce, at Barstow, at Bara, 
\ In short, everywhere, from London, 
7 down to the smallest villages? And, as 
to the country people, is it not notorious, 
4) that excessive fondness of their chil- 
f dren, and their indulzence to them, is 
’ their invariable character. It is the 
same generally in all the towns; and as 
to wives, in what country upon earth 
are they treated as they ought to be, ex- 
cept in England, in the United States of 
America, and in English settlements ? 
ba. Who ever saw a) Englishman ; who 
éyer saw one of those BOORS, that 
you have the rudeness to call them, sit 
and smoke his piye, or stand by, and 
see a woman lifting heavy lifts, carrying 
heavy loads, or p-tforming any rough 
or nasty work; and who ever saw a 
i German or Fre: chman who would not 
WH sit, or stand by? Look at the women 
Cy of Sussex ; and then look at those of 
" France! Look at the delicacy, the mo- 
+  desty, the cleanliness of the former ; 
pia d then see the coarse, the leather- 
/ ced, the grimy-fisted, the gabbling 
renchwoman, coming ten miles to 
Market, with the load of a jackass upon 
her back; and see her-in that market- 
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being compelled to imitate which, a 
Sussex woman would die. I have seen 
Frenchwomen too; and have seen their 
lazy husbands sitting with a pipe in their 
jaws, while their wives were working 
like slaves. I have seen scores of 
women at different times, quit the arms 
of thejr husbands, or of young men, in 
order to perform in their presence, and 
in the presence of scores of people, 
walking along the ramparts of St. 
Omers, those acts rather than perform 
which, under such circumstances, even 
a profligate English woman would rather 
suffer death. 

In conclusion, one word as to that 
improvidence and laziness, which you 
prefer against the working people of 
England generally. As to their impro- 
vidence, I will be bound to say, that 
upon this very estate of Sir CHaRirs 
Wotse ey, there are amongst the work- 
ing people, a greater quantity of provi- 
dence, neatness, sedulous care of chil- 
dren, than are to be found ia the whole 
of that famous Normandy, of which 
you speak; and which is, by-the-by, 
far the best, in this respect, of the whole 
of the provinces of France. , But what 
need we more than this one fact, that 
we read in the advertisements of the 
hotel-keepers at Panis, that their hotels 
are furnished with ‘* commopirEs A 
L ANGLAISE”; that is to say, with 
* privies in the English fashion.” What 
do we want more than this as a charac- 
teristic of the whole country, and of the 
whole continent, indeed, as compared 
with England? ‘The truth is, that as to 
all the places, except these hotels, which 
English people pay for, there is no such 
thing as decent reserve with regard to 
these matters: and yet this is the coun- 
try which you are holding up to the 
imitation of England. ‘Lhis is the coun- 
try which you would have us look to 
for an improvement of our laws, cus- 
toms, and manners. 

But, sir, there is a short way to go to 
work with you. You justify the in- 
human rigours of the Poor daw Bill, 
upon the ground that the working peo- 
ple of England are improvident and 
lazy. Now, thea, does net England far 
exceed all the whole world united, ip 
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Is there 
apy other country containing a Bir- 
wincaam, 2 MaNcarster, a Lerps,a 
weFFIELD? | Are not these the just 
ride of England, and the wonder of the 
ole world? Is there any other coun- 
with’ canals to go under mountains, 
d to go under turnpike roads? Is 
ere any other coyotry where’ rail- 






~ fads and steam-carriages are to be 
geen? Are We not everlastingly boast- 


ing of these wondrous works? Is 
there any’ other country with home- 


‘ gteads, mansions, gardens, woods, such 


as are seen in England? Are there 
post-chaises and coaches worthy of the 
name in. any other country in the 
World?) Does any other country pre- 
sent, ani! insuch numbers, such bridges, 
churches, and cathedrals? “Talk of the 
vineyards of France and the beautiful 
climate ; ‘but let it be recollected, that 


’. the grapes to furnish the dessert at the 


corouation of ‘the King’ of France 
(Charles the Tenth) were sent from 
England. Ia short, we know, and all 


the world knows, that there is no uther 
ais of ten times its size, that con- 


ins as much of valuable things as 
gland contains. And, who has made 
itall? All except the earth itself, has 
Geén made by the hand of man; and 
not by men that dress in fine clothes, 
and talk, and write. Some of them, 
Indeed, have had their share in invent- 
ing and directing ; but the things have 
been created by those who work 


With their hands: and even those who 


Rave invented and directed, have sprung 
from those who work with their 


hands. 


~~ And is it not being pretty impudent to 


* @all the English wor ing people boorish, 


mprovident, and lazy ; and to justify the 
sing of a law to deprive them of 
istance in case of hard necessity, 


éxcept upon condition, that men would 


Ge rather than submit to? I leave the 
public to answer this question, and 
I aaa your most humble 
. And most obedient servant, 
we Wu. COBBETT. 








MR. COBBETT’S LETTER TO 
MR. GRAY, OF CHICHESTER, 


Wolseley Halt (Staffordshi e), 
Dec. 28, 1834. ae 
Dear Sta,—Your letter got to Bolt. 
court the day after it was written; that 
is to’ say, the 27. instant; it was opened 
there by the person who keeps the sho 
It was shown to my son John, as being 
nearest at hand of any son of mine. “It 
was determined by him, in consequence 
of the time that it would have taken to 
obtain an answer from me, to go down 
to Chichester at once, and to offer hime 
self; which he was fully authorized to 
do, [ having recommended him to the 
people of Coventry at the last election 
for that place. , 
[thas been matter of wonder with 
many persons, that [ have not, upon 
this occasion, urged on different bodies 
of electors to choose ‘my own sons, of 
three of whom I can say (the other be- 
ing articled to an attorney), that [ know 
of no three men so sober ; so capable of 
discharging great masses of business ; 
writers so quick, and so correct, and so 
well stored with knowledge as to the 
continental nations, as well as England, 
us these three sons. This is a great 
deal to say ; but I see no reason for sup- 
pressing the truth with regard to them, 
because they are my sons. 
’ Well, then, why have I not put them 
forward upon this occasion? Why, if 
-eems like asking a favour; and I have 
not been accustomed to ask favours 
Then, there is always a jealousy in such 
cases: there is always a sort of feel 
that you are seeking for some gra:ifi- 
cation of your own. And, besides this, 
there is the just pride of the sons them- 
selves, neither of whom would submit 
to ask favours any more than the father 
would. The futher has been, in fact, 
proscribed, and the proscription de= 
scends to the sons. : 
These are the reasons why T have 
put them forward, I know well w 
would be the effect of my having 
sons, William, Joho, and James, 
Parliament with me; young mef 
well read in all the laws; well ac 
quainted with the nations.on the conti. 


* 
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nent; excellent French scholars ; but, 
of still greater value, born and brought 
upin the country ; intimately acquainted 
with all rural and parochial affairs ; and, 
above all, having sucked in with their 
mother's milk right notions regarding 
the value of the working people; and 
fam sure that there is not one of them 
Who would not perish rather than leave 
undone any thing in his power to sweep 
ffém the Statute Book the horrible Poor- 
Jaw Bill. 

' Sir, this is a true description of these 
#entlemen. If the people of Chichester 
should choose one of them, I shall con- 
sider it a great compliment to myself: 
but I shall value it still more as some- 
thing: done for my country in geueral, 
and for the people of the excellent city 
of Chichester in particular, The fact 
is, that all three of these sons ought to 
be chosen as: members of Parliament, 
at the ensuing election; and ought to 
be so chosen without any application 
from me. I destined them all for 
farmers ; but they were swept away, 
along with me, from that spot where i 
fondly hoped that they were to live all 
their lives. I was dragged back again 
to undergo fine, insprisonment, exile, 

ecuniary ruin, over and over again. 

hey had to follow my fortunes; but, 
being constantly with me, till they were 
approaching towards mature age ; hav- 

Ing before them such an example of 
Sobriety, of industry, cf gaiety, amidst 
all sorts of troubles and privations; 
living amidst books and writings and 
publishings ; never seeing an hour 
spent in playing cards or idleness of 
any kind, they could not well be other 
than learned and able inen, being blessed 
with sound minds in sound bodies. In 
short there they are, always ready, I 
am sure, to act with zeal, industry, and 
-disinterestedness, with which their fa- 
ther has laboured ; if their country call 
on them, I: am sure they will obey the 
Call to the utmost of their power ; if it 
do not call on them, I shall never ad- 
vise them to thrust themselves forward 


to ask for seats in Parliament as a 
favoar. 


-. To the people of Chichester, who 
. agree with you, as to this matter, I beg 


leave to present my best thanks. [ 
never forget the great kindness with 
which I have always been treated at 
Chichester ; and, if the people should 
choose my son as a member to repre- 
sent them in Parliament, they will, I 
am quite sure, find, that no temptation 
will ever induce him to depart, for one 
instant, from the principles, in which 
he has been bred up; and which are 
those of the constitution of England, as 
that constitution was, at the time when 
their father was born ; they well under- 
standing all the monstrous encroach- 
ments, which, since that time, have 
been made upon that constitution. 

1 beg you to accept of my best and 
kindest regards ; and to be assured that 
L always remain 

Your faithful 
And most obedient servant, 


Wn. COBBETT. 
Mr. James Gray, Chichester. 





SPIES, AND POOR-LAW BILL. 


In another part of the Register, I 
have inserted an account of the whole 
of the trial of Ricamonp, who, as ap- 
pears from his own acknowledgment, 
was a paid spy in Scotland, The trial 
is very interesting, and should be read 
by every body that can get an opportu- 
nity of reading it; but this is by no 
means all; for this very fellow, Rica- 
MOND, was one of the principal evidences 
produced by the poor-law-commission- 
ers to justify the passing of the Pvor- 
law Bill! Reader, read this trial? read 
the history of this man.. Then see this 
man become one of the guardiaus of the 
poor, in the great parish of St. Luke, 
London. Do, pray, read the history of 
this man in this trial; then see hima 
witness ip support of the Poor-law Bill ; 
and bear in mind, that the church- 
wardens and overseers of hig. parish 
_ re proved his evidence 
to be false; and it is.a bill, passed 
evidence like.this, that Sir ae oo 
Peet and his set are going to keep in 
force, and to thrust on into execution, 
funder the guidance of penny-a-line 
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yof the “ institutions of the country,”|evils? And then immediately that 
‘too! Are spies and ‘the Poor-law Bill| brings me back again to the question, 
“ institutions of the country"? Poh !| what ts 2¢ that can have made you 
Eat the Whigs and Tories toss up who| pose it possible that the Whigs can re- 
be Ministers : the people need not|turn to power? Having hardly had 
‘are a straw about the matter. All that} time to put this question to myself, and 
“we have to do is, to look quietly on,| pushed forward by my anxiety to know 
@nid see the debt and the bushel of wheat} the worst that is to befall us, I find the 
take their course ! picture of horrors wound. up by ade 
scription of the danger to property,and 
on especially the danger to property in the 
, funds, 
‘Tue following article I take from the |" « so so," said I to myself, ‘ is that 
‘Standard of the 29. Dec. I have made} all ? &c.” 


oth. in th That twelve days ago we were fright- 
eer marnn spon Stas fet Wngin, Ge tho ened, if Mr. Cobbett will have the word, 


first part of the Register; and I am/ we do not pretend to disguise; that we 
“sure the reader will be obliged to me /jstill feel some, though much less, alarm 
ivi .jat the possible restoration of a Whig 
ll 5" en Flee SP RECSTEENS OF vend dasiatomniion, we will even confess 
“ling it. also. In both eases, however, our alarm 
was, and is produced, much less by the 
Mr. Cobbett, in the letter with which | imminency of the danger, or even its 
he has honoured this journal, and to| probable arrival, than by its tremendoug 
which we alluded on Saturday, com-| magnitude. Mr. Cobbett is aware that 
mences with the following paragraph :/a great, though improbable calamity, 
“ Sir,—From an article which ap-| will often terrify one much more than | 
_ in your paper of the 17. instant,|less and even certain mischief. ‘ If” 
would seem that you are a good deal | (says Dr, Johnson) “ ten thousand men 
“frightened. You do indeed set out in|‘ were to be sure that one of their 
@ rather easy and bold tone; you give!“ number, taken by lot, must be hanged 
‘uig.a list of the new Ministry, making a|“‘ the following morning, few, if any.of 
‘Father formidable array, but you imme-|‘‘ them, would enjoy a quiet. nights 
“Mediately afterwards fly off into specu- |‘ sleep.” ” 
“Fations as to the horrors which will take| Here, though the chanees are. ten 
wplace, if the Whigs should get back|thousand to one against the arrival of 
“@gain into power, as if, with Macbeth,|the danger, its awful extent supplies 
“you were saying to yourself, ‘ Take any|the want of probability. Now, thiseis 
* Shape but that.’ just our state with respect to a restora- 
“Very hideous I must confess, sir ;|tion of the Whigs to office. We be- 
te may I be so bold as to ask what it is|lieve the event extremely -improba- 








~~ 


SWhat can have brought the frightful|/ble, “bat we know that it would 
—$mage into your mind? What it is that | lead to the ruin of the nation ; a ruinin 
“€an have made you think such a thing} whieh all our own comforts, and ep- 
r] ible? Then come some very grave |joyments,. and prospects, for we do mot 
bservations as to the consequences of so| disguise a selfish feeling, would: suffer 
weer aie an event, You give usa long| in the direct ratio of our humility. Be- 
“Tist of revolutionary movements, ending | fore going farther, however, let us+cor- 
“with the overthrow of the church, the |rect a misapprehension of our meaning, 
obility, and even of the throne.|we are sure itis ho more, into.w 
ou frighten me half to death; bat|Mr. Cobbett has fallen. ‘* What,” asks 
recovering my breath again, [| the member for Oldham, “ is it that can 
ak myself What it is that can have{have made you suppose it possible that 
-yBiven you reason’ to fear the possi-|the Whigs:can retara to power?” We 
at ility of the arrival of such dreatlful|did not, and we do not, suppose’ it, ~ 
« , , ° 7 | 
¥ ~ F 
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f possible that the Whigs can return to 
power. They cannot return to power ; 

for, of independent power they never 
_jwere in possession ; they can, however, 
treturn to office, though the possibility 
xis, we hope, avery remote one. They 
ean return to office; this is what they 
geek; and they are willing to take 
_effice with its emoluments and patronage, 
seven vpon the condition of serving as 
she passive instruments of those who, 
aassuredly, would carry into effect all 
the changes which we, at least, regard 

-as the greatest political evils, and to 
ourselves and to our rank, and to all 
below that rank, if any are, as the great- 

,est of temporal private calamitics. ‘This 
-explanation will, we think, reconcile 


in another part of his letter by Mr. 
~Cobbett) of our late, we may add of 
our present, contempt of the Whigs, 
eproperly so called, with the admitted 
ykesumption of place. We know the 
“to gain or to defend the heights of office 
» by their own unassisted exertions ; but, 
having seen them for four vears secured 
Jn the administration of the Government 


; par.y now straining every verve to re- 
place their tools, we cannot shut our 
seyes against the possibility that they 
who have defended the Whigs, so long 
and so effectually, against what we 
a> phelieve to be the sense of the country, 
-. sgand against whut we know to be its 
« Vital interests, may, through negleet or 
. Relaxation, or error, on the side of those 
| who ought to oppose them, obtain an- 
other victory. 
We see before us two parties, the 
one utterly destitute of character and 
- &alent; wholly vacant of political prin- 
ciple of any kind, sordid and complying 
-even to servility ; need we say that we 
" _ are describing the Whigs? Behind this 
; party, we see another, possessing vast 
: - talent, almost irresistible energy, a 
ty Straightforward singleness of purpose, 








_q that, if its object were good, might be|G 


» called noble—that in any case cannot 
she considered base. We see this second 


-party able, .bold, and peremptory, fa- 


“ 
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natically bent upon revolution; and 
with the terrible disinterestedness of fa- 
‘naticisui, willing to resign to their de- 


| graded pioneers, all the plunder of 





office, provided only that they them- 
selves can advance, by the aid of these 


degraded pioneers, to a revclutionary 


‘triumph. These allies are now em- 
bodied in indissoluble union: is there 
‘nothing, then, te alarm aman of even 
firm nerves, in the march of such an 


array? Can we hope, successfully, to 
oppose the attack of such a force, if we 


ure supine, indifferent, or doubtful ? 
We hope that we have answered Mr. 

Cobbett’s question, ‘‘ What it is which 

makes us suppose it possible that the 





-the apparent inconsistency (alluded to! 


possibility of this most despicable party's 


wperfect impotence of that party, either 


) by another party, and seeing that other 


Whigs can return to office?” In order 
to remove, as far as we may, one of the 
chief grounds of this frightful possi- 
bility, we° will now address ourselves 
to the danger itself—to the danger of a 
restoration of the Whigs to office. A 
Roman writer, Sallust, who lived in the 
most tempestuous period of his coun- 
try’s history, who, probably, saw more 
of the alternations of factious rule than 
was ever seen by a man of any other 
generation, has bequeathed this maxim 
to posterity ; “the place of command 
(tmperium) can be preserved only by a 
perseverance in those arts by which it 
is acquired.” If the Whigs are now 
restored to place, they will be restored 
solely by that faction, vpon which they 
themselves have fixed the merited 
nickname of * Destructive.” Restored, 
however, by the Destructive faction, 
we know by the maxim quoted, we 
know much better by their own more 
recent practice, they must conduct the 
government conformably to the views 
of their Destructive allies. They must 
carry into full effect every ttem of that 
commination of ruinous changes which 
we have laid before our readers. 

To one item of these changes Mr. 
Cobbett makes allusion—the eancelin 
of the public debt; but this, rns | 
certainly not the last, would probably 
not be the first of the expliots of a Whig 
overnment, acting by favour of De- 
structive support, and by consequence 
acting upon Destructive principles. It 
would probably be preceded by the 
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“Mr Cobbett warns us personally, that 


Juring 
“contempt. 


j mbitious men, who are contented } 
| to live by their labour, whether that 







war arising out of an attempt to exclude 
the aristocracy from their present place 
in the constitutional sovereignty. Civil 
war would, probably, be the plausible | 
retext for canceling the debt; if not,| 
vil war would certainly be its instant 
‘Gonsequence! Yes, a great destruction 
Of property, whether substantial pro- 
perty, or artificial property, never yet 
occurred in a nation, except as the con- 
sequence of civii war—or, if not—as 
the parent of a state of universal misery 
and despair from whicli_ men must seek | 
refuge in indiscriminate confusion and, 
Mutual slaughter. 
. . In another article of Friday's Register, | 


“4 man who has nothing to live on 
bat his pen, must resolve to live upon 
Dread and cheese, and small beer, or at 
Jeast to be able to live upon bread and 
Cheese, and small beer; or to give up 
all hopes of obtaiving honest fame.” 
But we trust that even “ the man who 
hhas nothing to live on but his pen,” 
May be found to whom living upon 
ead and cheese, and small beer, would 
"be no hardship, and who is yet influ- 
‘enced by motives compared with which 
me of any kind, fame in its most al-| 

ing shape, would be an object of 
Contemptu fame contemni 
‘@t virtutem was a fine saying for a 
-Pagan; but we have betier lights ; 
» in any case, the anonymous writer 

for a daily newspaper must shake hands 
with the whole family of ambitious feel- 
. Unknown, he eannot be the ob- 
of fame; volufifarily enrolled in a 
eded caste (unwisely degraded, we 
nk, but so it is), he renounces all the 
r baits of ambjtion with his eyes 
n. We come back, however, to the 
tives of a more worldly kind, which 
ay be supposed to influence even the 
who must live by his pen, and who 
not look for luxuries beyond bread 
cheese, and small beer, and never- 
less would devote every faculty of 
mind to protect property from de- 
ruction. We select this particular. 
as representing all honest, modest, 


















destruction of the church, by a civil | 
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labour be exercised by a goose-quill, or 
a spade, a saw, or a trowel, a shuttle, 
or an anvil. These men, we say, are 
all interested in the protection of pro- 
perty, in a degree not inferior to that 
in which the legal possessor is inter- 
ested. Such men, if they are wisély 
obedient to the laws of God and Na- 
ture, have families dependeht upon 
them for daily bread; families, ahy 
member of which they could nét 
without pain, in want of food, ever for 
aday; still less condemned to a con- 
dition of future life inferior to that in 
which they have been brouglit up. 
This is the great advantage which we 
have above tlie nobility and landed gen- 
try. Each of them rears a family, ane 
member alone of whom can maintain 
his father’s rank. We, while the chad- 
nels of industry are protected by the se- 
curity of property, muy trust, under God's 
providence, that all our children will 
at least stand in our own rank—we may 
hope that some of them may rise above 
it. This is an advantage little thought. 
of, but it is an advantage which will 
teach every father, at once wise and af- 
fectionate, not to envy the condition of 
the great. This advantage, however, 
und every other which the poor man 
possesses, is put in peril by any great 
convulsion of property, and is sure to 
be swallowed up in that civil war which, 
we repeat it, is inseparable on one side 
or the other, from such convulsions. 


sert, and who seems to think with: Mr. 
Cobbett, that a canceling of the debt 
would be a good thing, proves how Ia- 
mentably ignorant even acute men ma 


measure. Oar correspondent seems to 
think that the effect of canceling ‘of 
hundreds of millions of debt—of the an- 
nihilation of hundreds of millions of what 
is su to be property, and what 
indeed serves all the purposes of 

perty, would stop with the numberof 
actual stockholders; he forgets the. 
millions of their. creditors, the millions’ 


tradesmen, the millions who have money 
invested in insurances, savings banks, 





and annuities. He. forgets that a cag- 


” 


be, as to the necessary effect of such a ' 


of their servants, the millions of their 


A correspondent, whuse letter we ihe) <), 
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Or any thing like them, with the over- 
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celing of the debt would even press | whelming scourge of national bank- 


_ wpon the debtors of the stockholders.'ruptey! The loss of property to an 


e have no measure by which'to esti-/individaal may be an inferior cala- 


“mate the effect of the convulsion of mity, because the insulated loss may ine 


which Mr. Cobbett and our correspon- vite sympathy and aid from. those who 
dent make so light ; because no people | do not suffer, and must if it be insulated, 
ever yet existed in a state of commer- |still allow to the sufferer the opportu- 
cial society so complicated and artificial | nity of restoring himself by exerting his 
gs.ours; but we can make some ap-|strength, or his talents, or his skill, in 
ches toan estimate by recalling the the service of others who can: pay for 
scenes of 1825 and 1430, In the first| their exercise. But the loss of property 
of these years, a cause so trifling, that it to a whole people, is a calamity wholly 
is not yet ascertained what that cause | without the hope of solace or relief; a 
was, inflicted a wound upon commercial calamity not inferior to pestilence or 
credit, that was felt in every cottage in famine, and one which universally leads 
the kingdom, What, to, if it does not spring from, civil met : 
. ; ; ,.|And what is civil war? May we take 
‘if ihe breath that kindled these grim fires, the blood shed in the field, é r on the 
in which so many noble establishments. scaff.ld, the time wasted’ in cruelty and 
were consumed, pursuit of the vengeance, or the pro- 
Awaked, had blown them into sevenfold |perty submitted to the flames, as @ 
rage just index of the horrors of civil war ? 
What, if instead of the failure of a spe-| Ah! no; a wise man presents traits of 
CUlation in pepper, the most feasible civil war far more terrible than these. 
cause of the panic of 1825, a national | He tells us that “ they who fall in civil 
bankruptcy had been proclaimed; if,|war, in civil war are the happiest.” 
instead of supporting private establish- Rnitgae cup of bitterness is reserved for 
ments, as public credit did support them, | the beggared victors, the beggared van- 
the failure of that buttress had given|quished, and the begyared neutrals, 
the first notice of the ruin, what would | down, aye to the poor ground labourer, 





a have been then, the chaos of destruc-! driven, like Virgil's husbandman, even 
* ion? Many who lived by their pens,| from his poor cottage, by the rude in- 


“even in that year of comparatively |truding soldier. These are the deep en- 
trifling calamity, found it difficult, we! during temporal calamities’ attending 
‘can assure Mr. Cobbett, to procure even |civil war. But deeper calamities than 
bread and cheese, and small beer, for| these follow ; the moral depravation of 
their families. Many, very many cases|the people. We learn, from the autho- 
have come to our own knowledge of|rity already quoted, Plutarch, and the 
families sinking, in that year; steps| history of 1600 years and more verifies 
which they have never since recovered,| the maxim, “no good man prospers, 
ey were not those idle men; they|*‘ few good men escapé in’ times of 
were no speculators, no gamblers ; men|“ civil discord.” In such times ambi- 
contented with bread and cheese, and/tion, the desire of gain, worldly pru- 
“rye beer; many such men we have] dence, and even the pursuit of safety, are 
ug ie who, more than participating] all enlisted on ‘the side of vice. © Civil 
o the losses of customers and em-|war is the discipline of ‘Satan. “And 
Ployers, and debtors, have descended! are we to incur the possible risk of all 
m even bread and cheese and small) these horrors, for the sake of specula- 
beer, to a kind of food coarse enovgt! tive changes? “Are we to be told that 
4 suit the regimen prescribed by the|in deprecating such a risk,’ we have no 
artineau school of politicians. “The|better motive than the desire to improve 

agitation of 1830-31, produced the same|upon a diet Of bread and cheese, and 
 pcemosine thoush in a less degree ; but/small beer? We think our readers will 
can we compare these’ inflictions,}come to a different conclusion. “We 


think that they will see,,with us, that 
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there is no escape from a palsy upon the 
industry of the country; from a con- 
vulsion of property and from a civil war, 
except in the steady exclusion of 
Whig administration. If they trace 
selfishness among our motives, and 

btless they will find it among them, 
te selfishness will be seen to be merely 

instinctive sense of danger which 
Providence has mercifully bestowed 
wpon all animals down to the very 
lowest, to serve not only as a protection 
to.the individual, but a means of warn- 
ing to all of the same species. 





SIR ROBERT PEEL’S SPEECH. 
At the Mansion- House, 23. Dec. 1834. 


Sir R. Pesx rose, and spoke to the 
following effect :—‘‘ Although the Lord 
Mayor has mentioned my name in par- 
ticular, in conjunction with the rest of 
his Majesty's Ministers, I am relieved 
from that embarrassment which, on oc- 
Casions such as this, generally accom- 
ies the mention of an individual 
mame, for 1 am convinced I should 
greatly mistake the object and under- 
rate the importance of this meeting if 1 
Ought it was intended merely for the 
meres of marking respect and consi- 
ration for any person, however high 
public station. I cannot, therefore 

as an excuse for the imperfect ex- 
fession of my acknowledgments to 
8 great assembly that I am over- 
Whelmed by the force of personal feel- 
I believe your object to be, in a 
is of great importance, to convey to 
King that his Majesty, having exer- 
pised a high prerogative of the Crown, 
rding to the forms and the spirit of 
constitution, will receive a consti- 
ional support from a great body of 
King’s subjects, remarkable for 
ir intelligence, remarkable for their 













the deep interest which they take in 
welfare of the country. Your ob- 
also is, I trust and believe, to ani- 
e and encourage in the performance 
their arduous duty those Ministers 
have been the objects of the King"s 


responsibility of office. We are neithér 
assembled for the purpose of compli- 
ment nor for the purpose of celebrating 
a party triumph. (Hear, hear). 
lieve that your feelings, if [ have core 
rectly interpreted them, are in strict 
consonance with the feelings entertained 
by a great proportion of the intelligence 
of this country. (Cheers). It is impos- 
sible to deny that, since the important 
events which have taken place within the 
last six week, there has been a state of 
calm and tranquillity in the country— 
a calm and tranquillity which, after the 
political excitement that had prevailed, 
could not well have been anticipated. 
I do not mistake the character of that 
state of calm and tranquillity. I do not 
construe it into an indifference to public 
affairs, into.a lazy acquiescence in any 
Government that the King may be 
pleased to form, or any measures which 
that Government may propose. On 
the contrary, I feel convinced that thig 
calin and tranquillity is perfectly con- 
sistent with the utmost vigilance, and, 
if necessary, the most determined resoe 
lution. (Hear, hear), The present con- 
dition of the public mind is no more 
inconsistent with active motion than the 
serenity of ‘the ocean is inconsistent 
with occasional displays of resistléss 
and overwhelming force. Sere ' 
I believe that.if the public feeling foun 

expression in words it would speak in © 
these or similar terms: ‘ We are tired 
of agitation, (great cheering) ; we are 
tired of that state of continued excites 
ment, the effect of which in private life 
is to withdraw men from their proper 
business, and in public life is toconsume 
the energies of public men’on other 
than their proper duties. We hate the 
pressure from without.’ (Loud and 
protracted cheering, which drowned the 
conclusion of the sentence). ‘ We are 
content (continued the Right Honour- . 
able Baronet) that the pudlic will should 
be expressed through authorized and cons 
stitutivnal organs. At the same time 
we require Government tu be adminis- 
tered for the sole purpose of promoting 
the true interests of this country, 
(Cheers); We require that there shall 
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‘be a full and patient consideration of 
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everything that can be fairly suspectel 
as parading of the character of abuse, 
ap 


" ° P P 
if after such patient consideration 


e abuse be proved, we require that it 
wath be corrected, first, from hatred of 
“the abuse ; and secondly, from love and 
respect for those ancient institutions 
which abuse has the tendency to dis- 
figure and impair.” (Cheers). I be- 
lieye that to be not an incorrect repre- 
sentation of the public feeling, and I 
believe that no Government can 
ae ei itself in the public estimation 
which is not prepared deliberately to act 
on such priociples. (Hear, hear). | 
am convinced, notwithstanding the 
manner in which the exercise of the 
prerogative of the Crown has been 
received, and alihough it is the duty 
of public men to co-operate with the 
sovereign when they have it in their 
power to enter into his service without 
sacrifice of principle, yet that no Go- 


vernment can stand unless tt be supported 


by public opinion, and unless its mem- 
bers possess the public confidence. 
(Hear, hear). [do not agree with the 


ewiews of some persous, who are dis- 
# posed to overlook the men who consti- 


“tute a Goyernment, and regard merely 
the measures they propose. I do not 
believe that any Government can be 
stable or permanent which does not 
Spey public confidence. I do not be- 


Mieve that a cold approbation of measures, 
, after previous scrutiny, will avail for the 


as 


port of a Government, without re- 
nee to the heads which conceived 
the Aands which are to execute 





. those measures. In every department 


of private life it is upon. the confidence 
we feel in certain individuals that we 
proceed : it is not this particular act or 
that, though we may approveits grounds 
and principles, that ensures our confi- 
dence in men, but itis our general re- 
liance in their known integrity and 
honour that induces us to trust them. 
Ja the public service the same principle 
prevails, Inthe profession of the law 
you do not rely upon such eminent indi- 
viduals as Lord Lyndhurst or Sir James 
Scarlett merely in reference to some 
particular act of theirs which you know 


_ @ de right, but because you feel con- 





vinced, by their distinguished eminence 
and unimpeachable characters, that their 
decisiuns will be dictated by sound judg- 
ment, and by a sincere determination to 
do that which ‘they conscientiously be- 
lieve to be right. The same is the case 
with respect to acts of military enter- 
prise. L ask you what brought this 
country to that pinnacle of military 
glory on which it stood during the last 
war—what preserved us from the pro- 
verbial vicissitades of fortune? It was 
not the numbers of our army—it was 
not the lines established here or the far- 
ifications erected there—it was not 
mere military skill and conduct that 
made victory the certain consequence of 
battle, but it was in conjunction with 
the native valour of British treops— 
the confidence reposed in one, magic 
and immortal name. (Enthusiastic 
cheering). It was that feeling, iufluenc- 
ing the lowest soldier, which inspired 
into his heart a new energy, and 
nerved his arm with new vigour. 
(Cheers). And when the Government of 
this country was suddenly changed, 
what was it that made the whole com- 
munity acquiesce with silent approba- 
tion in the decision of one man to obey 
the appeal of his Sovereign, and to fill 
for a time with his single person the 
great chasm in the public service of the 
state? It was not a simple reference to 
this or that particular act which he 
might perfurm, but it was irresistible 
aud spontaneous confidence in his un- 
daunted resolution, and in that pure 
and disinterested singleness of purpose, 
(cheers), which led the same man who 
had shown himself ready in a crisis of 
extraordinary difficuliy to assume power 
at the command of his Sovereign; 
which led him, acting solely upon his 
own sugyestion aud advice, to relinquish 
it. (Cheers). Without comfidence in pul- 
lic men, without confidence in their 
good intentions, without confidence ia 
their determination to fulfil any pro- 
mises they may make ; -without full re- 
liance upon their wish to consult the 
real and permanent interests of the coun- 
try, no Government can with 
‘success. Appeals to indisidual acts, 
cold, formal, acquiescence in mere de- 
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“ tails, are not enough, 1 may. under- 
‘ ‘take to say, on the part of his Myjesty’s 
Biinisters, that it will be our object to 
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attain and confirm the confidence of the 


% 






es for the removal of every thing 
that may appear at the first superficial 


‘aiid imperfect view to be an evil; not 


heey tees to make every con- 
‘e@ssion hastily demanded by popular 
feeling ; not by rashly promising re- 
lief from the pressure of taxation: 
but by patient and dispassionate exa- 
Mination into practical grievances, and 
the proposal of remedies maturely con- 
sidered, and designed less as a gratifica- 
tién of a popular wish, than the safe and 
permanent redress of a realevil. Jam 
charged with having offered no particu- 
far pledges as to specific measures. 
answer is, ‘A month has not yet 
since Lleft Rome: I have with- 

ig that period travelled from the south 
of Europe, and reconstructed the King’s 
Overnment.” But could any thing be 
More absurd than to pledge the Govern- 
ment to details and particulars which 
there has yet been no-time to consider, 
atid in reference to which, if pledges 
ees offered, we might find our- 
ves unable to redeem? (Hear, hear). 

ink it would be neither politic nor 
j@stto pursue that course. I think the 
blic opinion to be gained by it scarcely 
Worth having. I have already intimated 
s public address to my tate consti- 

ts the tone and spirit of our Govern- 
Rent, and I now repeat that the Ministry 
of Which | am one will maintain no abuse 
der the mistaken notion that it can be 













‘for the interest of Government to sup- 


wtit. We will not resist the applica- 
n of a remedy to any grievance under 
t mistukea impression that it is not 
the interest uf Government to con- 


‘itiate the public feeling by acting for 


public good by redress of grievances 
correction of abuses as far as pos- 
e. (Hear, hear). But I will not, by 
ging myself to relieve particular 
ns or hastily to adopt particular 
ies, debar the Government from 
ing that fair consideration which 
'Gue to the claims of all interests, or 
ft out of our power a deliberate appli- 
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le, not by rash and _ precipitate 








cation of the most efficacious remedies.’ 
(Hear, hear). I repeat, possessed as the 
Ministry are of the entire confidence of 
the crown, our main object will be t 


conciliate the good will and secure the* 


contidence of all that portion of the 
community that is most capable of ex- 
ercising an enlightened judgment on 
public affairs, (hear, vi convinced, 
as we are, that they do require the core 
rection of abuses, but wish it to pro- 


ceed consistently with a respectfil® 


% 


maintenance of the integrity and 
dependence of those tsét/utions 
the country which, in the aggregate, 
comprise the ancient established con-” 
stitution in church and state. But 
sure I am that they do not wish our 
institutions to be eorrected at the ex- 
pense of collision with or a destruction 
of the independence of any of the esta- 
lished orders of the state. (Hear), If 
we, in concurrence with those whose 
goodwill and acquiescence it is desirable. 
to obtain, and, consistently with the. 
maintenance of the independent action 
of Lords and Commons, can apply a: 
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remedy to existing abuses, such a course fi 


will much more tend to the efficiency’ 
and permanency and satisfactory work- 
ing of practical reforms than if thes 
were carried through mewace an 

clamour, against the will of those who" 
have a right to be consulted, and whos 

cordial co-operation is essential to @ 
happy result. (Hear, hear). 


; 
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eeu 
L cons? 
clude by again declaring, that in the exes® 


cution of our public trust our object wil”. 


be to conciliate and confirm public con-_ 
fidence, both as the highest reward of* 
public men, and as the most efficacious 
instrument of good Government. To 
obtain that confideuce will be our earnest 
hope ; second only to that which, even 
on an occasion lke this, it cunnot be 
unbecoming in a Minister of this coun- 
try to express, that it may please 
Almighty God to direct and prosper our 
consultations to the advancement of true 
religion, and the safety, honour, and wel-— 
fare of this great cuuntry. 
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COURT OF EXCHEQUER. 


{) (Lopdon Sittings at Misi Prius, before Mr. 


Baron Park, and a London Jury). 


RICHMOND U. MARSHALL AND ANOTHER. 
Tins was an ection brought by Alexander 
* David Richmond, whose name has been long 
familiar to the public as connected with the 
etate trials in the westof Scotiaud iw 1817, for 
libels published in Tait’s Magazine, of May, 
June, July, and August, 1833. The libels 
complained of, which are of great length, are 
coutaiped in a series of articles published in 
Tait's Magazine, under the title of “ The Spy 
System; or, "lis Thirteen Years Since.” 
ey purport to be reviews of a work publish- 
ed in Glasgow on the subject of the system of 
espionage pursued by the Government during 
the disturbances of 1817 ; but in the course of 
them Mr. Richmond is accused, not only of 
participating iu ‘hose disturbances bimself, but 
as being the principal instigator and promoter 
of them; and divers opprobrious epithe's are 
lavished on him as a person who betrayed a 
number of innocent and ignorant victims into 
¢rime and misfortune for the purpose of get- 
ting money fromthe Government. In sbort, 
he is throughout spoken of as a spy employed 
by the Government. 

Mg. Richmond defended his own cause, but 
was assisted by Mr, Steer, to whom he occa- 
sionally referred when a legal point was 
movied. 

, Mr. Ricumonp, on rising to state this case, 
in which he was the plaintiff, considered bim- 


». self called upon to assign, before he went into 


its detail, the reasons which had induced him 
todeviate from the customary praciice of em- 
_gployivg some member of the bar to manage 
phe proceecings for him. It origivated not in 
8 being opposed to that custom, neither was 

@ because he entertained the s!ightest disre- 
7 towards the geutlemeu of that branch of 
legal profession, but it was because 

be. looked upon 


the case as one of 


s, complicated a nature, and soextensive in its 


Operations, that to sift it with the minuteness 
mecessary to'an arrival atallits bearings, with 
an accuracy requisite to do him justice, it 
would Jead to such evormous expenses as 
would far outstrip his means, The case was 
surrounded with difficulties much exceeding 


those ordinarily to be encountered. The action. 


was brought by himself against the defendants, 
who were the Londen publishing ageuts of a 
work printed in Edinburgh, enutiled TJait's 
Magazine, The defendants had pleaded first 
the general issue, and next a justification to 
the whole of the libels. At present he would 
bot go further into the pleadiags, as it. would 
be requisite for him .o go into the libels 
seriatua, aod should, as he preceeded, have 
occasion to call the attention of the jury to the 
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ferred to. The scene of this case, or rather 
the placein which the circumstances occurred, 
was Lanarkshire, in Scotland, a large manu- 
facturing county, and it was becessary to draw 
the attention of the jury to some events con- 
nected with the cutton mabdufacture, to show 
the general condition of the population, which 
condition Jed to the occurrences in question. 
As far back as 1800, -certain proceedings were 
taken by the manufacturers, with a view of re- 
‘during the price of labour. Between that year 
aud 1809, two or three attempts were made in 
Parliament, and two committees were appoint- 
ed by the House of Commons ‘to inquire into 
the state of manufactures. The last of these 
committees was in 1209. After the appoint- 
meut of that committee, Mr. Samuel Whit- 
bread and other enlightened individuals re- 
commended that the operatives should form 
committees or asseciations of foeir own, for 
the purpose of regulating the prices of labour. 
This step was accordingly teken, ard they 
commenced their operations about the end of 
1809, and were continued until the winter of 
1#11 and 1812. Every person at all connected 
with trade at hat period would recollect, that 
the year 1819 was one of great mercantile dis- 
tress; numbers went intu the Gazelte and 
were utterly ruined, avd a conse quent depre- 
ciation in the priceof labour followed. An- 
other application was consequently made to 
Parliament, in which Lancashire, Scotland, 
and the north of Ireland joimed. Failing, 
however, in their epplication against the re- 
strictions, and the question not being listened 
to, avd considering that their demands were 
not unreasonable, it was by some resolved, by 
way of experiment, to try what effect a strike 
of bands would have. A general consultation 
was therefore held, and the result was, to put 
the experiment into operation in Scotland and 
Cumberland. From the year 1809, he had be- 
come an active manager and agent in the bu- 
siness. A committee of five persons, he him- 
self being one, had been formed for the pur- 
pose of conducting the affair tv a favourable 
issue, if possible. After consulting upon this 
subject, and supported as they were by most of 
the leading merchauts and manufacturers— 
he did nut mean to say that all individaals 
rankivg in that grade of society coincided in 
the course they were adopting—it was agreed 
that a strike should take place. ‘The whole 
kingdom of Scotland struck atouce, Such an 
event could not bave been brought to pass had 
it not been for the existence of the association 
to which he had alluded; proceedings were 
next taken, aud it was arranged to try the 
question in Scotland. The cousequence of 

* strike" was, that the Government) became 
alarmed at so formidable a state of things, and 
jiu the course of five or six weeks troops were 
| poured into all the districts in which the strike 


state of the law. It would be necessary for|bad been madei Other and numerous steps 
him to go over a geveral retrospection of nearly'| were taken, aud himself ‘and various indivi- 


twenty-five years, and his object, in doiue s 
was to show the pesition in which he we 





duals were arrested and imdicted before the 
Court of Justiciary in Scotland. Duriog 


. placed ia society ai the period of the libels re-/ the progress of the proceedings he had become 
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AS 
vainted with mapy gentlemen of high ravk 
Bid tearuing and amongst thenr was the pre- 
‘vent Lord Jeffrey, then editor of the Edin- 
h Review, who tovk a deep interest in bis 

rs. It would here be-well for him to state, 

that the Supreme Court of Scotland was uu- 
shackled by any statute law; the court pos- 
seed a legislative as well as a judicial power, 
9t would at once apply a remedy, without 
iug furan act of Parliament, Iu such a 
as that to which he had called the atten- 
of the jury, the Supreme Court had an 
‘Whlimited power of awarding puvishmeot fu 
oy Sane it was different ; for whilst the Court 
Bf Scotland could seatence persons convicted 
of this offence to transportation for life, or any 
aie indeed, short of capital puuishment, 
‘that of England was then restricted to the in- 
‘fliction of three mouths’ imprisoumeat. As 
‘might be imagined, greatexcitement prevailed 
Over the country. lt was, however, highly credit- 
Whle to the population of Scotland, that, 
throughout the whole of the affair, their cou- 

@uct was of so peaceable a wature, that he be- 
‘Heved 5/. would bave more than covered any 
‘@emage sustaived by any distarbauce or act 
of theirs. With regard to the indictment 
‘@gainst himself, he was advised by the then 
Tair. Jetfrey and Mr. Cockbura, not to stand 
‘the test of trial, but to wait uutil the excite- 
‘Ment of feeling had subsided. Upow this 
ee Useestion he acted, and at the end of 
Urteen ur fifteen months, during which time 
he’ had been totally separated from, and de- 
“serted by, the parties for whem the sacrifice 
‘of bis own comfurts had been made, and al- 
‘Weuet utterly ruined, he surrendered. The 
Court, then taking a more leuient view of bis 
‘Case, sentenced him to ve month's imprison- 
He had been thus minute on this part 
‘of the case, for the purpuse of showing the 
n hehad held in suciety at the time of 

events. He theu referred to the position 

OF haters in the country as regarded the ma- 

- ‘Pufacturing population when a re-action tuok 
» @ re-actiou Consequeut upon the peace 

B15, and alsw to the even’s of 1916 and 

7. Prior tothe meeting of Parliament in 

(Pte last-named year, very cousiderable excite- 
Mient, it would be remembered, existed; a 
Varge mass of persons were out of employ- 
t, aod a large vumber of petitions were 
up atid presented to the legislative bo 'y 
the subject of the tuen state ot the manu- 
ing pypulation. IJuformiation at this 
‘filme reached him that the Ministers had re- 
information of the existeuce of a secret 
‘Souspiracy to vverturn the Governinent. 
ing well aware Of the precise 'state of the 
uutry tu whith be resided, and having at the 
ime time been in coutivdal covtact with the 
pple, he was appealed té by a Mr. Finlay, « 
Miuleman who was ly acquainted 
h his station and thé rank he held in so- 
» because’ be was known to have been 
rected with, and to bave assisted in the 
- of the petition#to Parliament in 
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picture he bad given to Messrs. Jeffrey and 
Cockburn, of the condition of the country. « 
He felt at that period, that he had sufficient™ 
influence with the people to prevent them 
from proceeding to acts which were opposed to 
a contiouance of the general tranquillity and 
peace of the country. He had, nevertheless, 
stated, that he would not lend his assistance, 
unless under particular conditious. The first 
of those stipulations was, that he should beat ~ 
liberty to communicate with his friends at 
Edioburgh upon the subject. That p 

tiow was objected to, but after the lspse ofa 
few days, farther negotiatiou took place with 
‘him. The next condition was to this effect, 
that should be fail to persuade the people to 
abaudeu their course of proceedings, such 
of them as might have been taken into 
custody in consequence of information 
furnished by himself, should be secure 
from puvishment, let their offence have 
been as clear as pussible. Another condition 
was, that he was at full liberty to adopt what 
steps he might deem proper, without any in- 
terlerence, unless in the event of the probabi- 
lity of actual danger arising to the public 
peace; and that whatever were the results of 
any measures acted upon by the Government, 
Messrs. Jeffrey and Cockburn should be-made 
acquainted with them. He had oext proposed 
that several other persons should be admitted 
iuto the confederacy—persons who were unac- 
quainted either with him or with each other: 
and that then, theis respective accouuts being 
checked, there could not by any possibility be) 
a garbled statement. He further also sti 
Jated that the must profound secrecy shoul 
observed, and that be should hold vo com 
uication with the Government, Un 
however, this Jast condition was nut ad 
tu by all ‘the parties concerned. Over thedme. 
dividuals breakiug through the compact th 
question, he had no contrul; and the conse- 
quence of its infraction was, that he found 
himself placed in a very ambiguous positios, 
and his friends refused to permit him to make 
avy real statement of the affair. In conse- 
quence of the stipulation in question gut being 
stric'ly enforced, it led to .the ‘ préma- 
ture apprebensiou af several persons vun- 
nected with this secret confederacy, and 
they were brought to trial, but, for 
the waut of proper evidence, were’ ac- 
quitted. Of the parties so acquitted be knew 
but two, but the arrest of those persons led to 
the declaration, that be knew of the existence 
of the coutederacy. As it was a prosecution 
of a novel nature, from the circumstances 
connected with it, all the} opular comnsel grve 
their assistance to the accused parties, and 
they were acquitted. He had not been ar- 
rested, aud if she meo had been convicted, he 
‘should bave had no hesitativa ‘in laying the 
whole of the facts hefore the ‘patilic ;' bab) ‘as 
it was, he was prevented from so doiwg;‘ada . 
he ultimately suffered the greatest misery; ain 
a very greabpecuniar sacrifice,’ He hadtheeh 










- Finlay approved of the. general | ddviseu 
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~~ entered into between these two worthies. 
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couutry, and they offered Lim their assistance 
to do so. Messrs. Cockburn and Jeffrey said, 
‘© No; Mr. Richmond has been ruined by his 
exertions to keep the peace of the country, 
and the Government are bound to indemnify 
him.” In consequence of this a repre-enta- 
‘tion was made to the Government, and a sum 
of money was given in full of all demands 
wpon Government. Mr, Richmond, then, 
after some turther observations, proceede! to 
state the nature of the libels of which hecom- 
plained. The first of these publications ap- 
peared in the number of Tait’s Magazine for 
May, 1453, and was headed ‘ The Spy System 
of the last Thirteen Years!" [t stated that 
in the summer of the last vear 1620 the Whizs 
avd Reformers of Edinburgh, after a long day 
of gloom, saw a ray of hope, held a meeting, 
at which a resolution was proposed that ‘the 
present Government had refused to a'leviare 
the distresses of the people, and had emploved 
spies and informers to a most unprecedented 
extent, and who were in many cases the cause 
of those disturbances for which other persons 
were frequently punished.” It uext went on 
to state, ‘‘ it was a system equal tothatof the 
Inquisition, or France under Richelieu and 
Mazarin; that amougst the worst of these 
spies was one Richmond, a clever knave, and 
therefore the more dangerous. This man 
became acquainted with Mes-rs. Cockburn 
aud Jeffrey, and when he was indicted for 
being concerned in a combination, they ad- 
vised him not to stand a trial, and he accord- 
ingly ran away, and was outlawed. He shortly 
afterwards came back to Scotland, and again 
made an application to Messrs. Cockburn and 
Jeffrey fur mouvey.” This asser ion was 
totally devoid of truth; and so far from his 
aaving applied to Mr. Jetfrey for pecuniary 
@sistance, that gentleman, when he was sen- 
tefced to the imprisoument already mentioned 
of one month, wrote a letter in which he con- 
@oled with him io his misfortunes and enclosed, 


“a his own free will and unsolicited, a sum of 


money. The second libel stated that, “ This 


\~ knave Richmoud made another application 


to. Mr. Fivlay, who was at that time full of a 
grand state secret or plot to ovétthrow the 
Goveroment, and Richmond was just the man 
-to suit his purpose, and who could be advan- 
tageously employed. to obtain information of 
the facts convected with the supposed plot. 
Accordingly an arrangement was immediately 
But 
when rogues fall out honest men get their 
own ; and accordingly, some time afterwarus, 
Richmond wrote a work in which he stated 
that when he was applied to, to become a spy, 
he refused to du so until he had cousulted his 
friends, Messrs. Cockburn atd Jeffrey, upon 
the subject, as a saving clause.” In other 
extracts, Mr. Richmond was designated a 
** villanous spy.” One of the expressions ap- 
plied to him was, ‘* the social Burker found 
. More credulous victims.” The plaintiff bere 
commented at some length as to what might 
+be termed a true and proper definition of the 
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law of libel. He should define a libel itself 
to be the use of an expression which was cal- 
culated to depreciate or to lower a man in 
the estimation of his fellows. He would, 
therefore; contend, with every confidence, that 
the phrase which he had just quoted came 
within that definition. No event ever excited 
more unmitigated horror than the circum- 
stances arising out of thetrialof the man named 
‘ Burke,” and as the whole scope of English 
lauguage was not capable of conveying an idea 
of greater atrocity than that expression, he 
thought the jury would be instantly so con- 
vince that the publication in question was a 
libel, that it could nut be necessary for him 
to make a sipgle animadversion as to the 
animus of the writer Ip another part. hé 
was termed ‘*a ruffian,” ard was stated “ to 
have proposed a treasonable oath, and to have 
corrupted a weaver.”’ The article next pro- 
ceeded, in reference to the conditions made 
by Mr. Richmond, to say, that ‘a treason- 
able address had been posted up in Glasgow 
hy the spy and his emissaries.”” Now be sub- 
mitted that these articles bad been written 
with the view of confounding events and cir- 
cumstances, and by such means to raise up 
ap unfavourable impression against him. 
The occurrences of various years had been 
mingled together iu such a manner as most 
artfully to confound his intentions, There 
was likewise a distinct charge of treason 
agaiust him. The Habeas Corpus Act had 
been suspeuded, in cousequence of the report 
of the Select Committee uf the House of Com- 
mous on the subject of the general insurrec- 
tionary movements throughout the country. 
The statements further said that ** the Govern- 
ment wished to get rid of their creature, 
Richmond, and to ship him off to the Cape cf 
Goud Hope, but he was too good a judge, and 
he stuck to their skirts like a burr. He was 
not content with a few hundreds. This poor 
weaver talked contemptuously of a few hun- 
dreds. He knew his power, and was deter- 
mived to exert it. At this time the people of 
Glasgow had begun to be suspicious of Rich- 
mond, and the circumstance of his connex- 
ion with Finlay increased the suspicivn.” 
He was alsv accused of having incited parties 
tu commit offences against the Government 
aud against the law. It was likewise stated 
that be had first met Mr, Finlay as an honest 
man, and that he had seduced him into be- 
coming a spy by the offer of such advantages 
as a.needy man would he likely to grasp at. 
He had been employed, it was asserted, to 
discover a plot which absurdly was sup 

to exist in the breast of Mr, Finlay, and pot 
being able to ascertain that such plot existed, 
it was affirmed that he had created ope him- 
self. it was then said that without Mr. Fin- 
lay the infamous spy, Richmond, would never 
have been engaged to discover a plot, which 
fortunately bruke down, instead of termina- 
ting in.blood. He was thus treated as an in- 
ceudiary, as a traitor, and as aspy. His at- 
tention was origi: ally directed to th s matter 
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shortly after the publication of the number 
for May, aod he wrote a letter to the editor 
which reached that individual prior to the 
blication of the next number. IJnstead, 
Oweéver, of inserting that letter, the editor 
bed a commentary, written by some 
ae who had read his communication, 
. ng every attempt to controvert the ori- 
statement with irony, sarcasm, and 

mpt. The last libel of which be had tw 
complain was contained in the number for 
August in the same year; it, like its prede- 
ceSsors, appeared in the form of a review of 
what had previously been published in a penny 
unstamped paper in Glasgow, It began, as 
usual, with ‘“‘ The Spy System.” The libel 
Stated that ‘it was not they who had driven 
Richmond to execration and coutempt, but it 
was his own exasperation at the fact of his 
avnuity having been stopped at the Home- 
office; and that, therefore, having extorted 
all he could from one party, lie would now en- 
d@avour to extort movey by making the pub- 
Hi@ acquainted with all that with which he 
Was acquainted. Why did not the patriot spy 
come forward at the time wheu the Tory law- 
ie were doing all they cou'd to hang and 
fauisport the poor men, and endeavour to 
Save them?” ‘They were saved; and if they 
had not been saved he should have come for- 
ward and stated what he knew. It was true. 
and he did not deny the fact, that he bad 
bad communicatious with the crown lawyers 
in Scotland in reference to the trials, but no 
ote was incarcerated in consequence; and 
he could say with confidence, that it was by 
his interposition and influence that not a 
e individual underwent one bour’s im- 
ment during the existence of the Sus- 

usin BillinJ817. The events of 1819 had 
mixed up wilfully and cunningly witb 
those of 1217. With the latter, however, he 
nothing whatever to do.” In fact the prin- 

1 condition for which; at the original ne- 
tiation, he had stipulated, was, that he 
‘thovld have nothing to do with the prosecu- 
tions, and therefore it was that he was unable 
to render any assistance tothe crown lawyers. 
He had, doubtless, been cited upon the first 
trial, but that was the only solitary occasion 
where he bad been put into the witness-box. 
Subsequently, however, he bad iuférmed the 
@rown legal advisers that:he would affurd 
them nv assistance. Mr. Richmond then pro- 
@eeded with a number of passages from the 
®umber of the Magazine for August, each and 
~ 4 of which he contended were of a libellous 
 Wharacter as against himself. He next ex- 
ssed his regret that the rules of evidence 
vented his going into a statement of va- 
s other matters, which, by way of more 
rly elucidating the case, he was anxious to 
e before the court. He should, however, 
By upou theiptegrity of a British jury, resting 
a that, under al] the circumstances, 
“Mey would judge the case fairly and impar- 
Wialiy. It was at least eighteen years since he 


fould be even imagiued to have bad apy connex- 
- . ; ° 
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ion with the occurrences to which this case 


had reference, and he must bere observe, thatit “& 


had fallen to the lot of but few persons, pos- 
sessed of his slender pecuniary means, to effect 
so much benefit to his fellow-creatures as he 
had had the happiness to accomplish. He would 
pat it to the jury, as Englishmen, to say, with 
a view of showing the animus of the writer, 
that supposing all the statements to have been 
founded in fact, could there be a doubt that 
an injury must be inflicted by their publicatiou, 
whether they did or not come within the true 
definition of a libel. He repeated, that never 
was any thing so uttterly devoid of truth as 
the assertions contained in the publications in 
question. The iatention of these libels was to 
show, that at one particular period the Go- 
vernment of this country did not hesitate to 
resort to the hasest means tu control the peo- 
ple, and that the men who were executed bad 
taken up part in illegal proceedings, and 
that they were led on as dupes. The base 
insisuation, that he had led the people on 
to mischief, he utterly and indignantly de 
died. He theu referred to Oliver, and said 
that though his (the plaintiffs) name had 
been connected with that individual, he knew 
nothing about him. He deciared the whole 
of the charges brought agaiust him were false, 
and added that if the motives of a man were 
looked upon as the test of good actions, and 
of guod and upright intentions, then was that’ 
the most virtuous act of his life for performing 
ahich be had been so grossly ecalumpiated 
and traduced in the libels in question. The 
plaintiff concluded a speech of nearly four 
hours’ duration, by stating that the spirits aod 
nerves of most meo would bave given way 
under the series of attacks which had been 
leaped upon him, and sat down, after expres? 
ing his thanks to the court and to the jury, 
od the patient atteutiun they had extended 

im. , 

Mr. Sergeant TaLrourD (for the defendants} 


here intimated, that he should feel it his duey ae 


to call evidence in su 
fication. 


pport of the plea of justi 


Mr. Steger (who was engaged for the plaig- , 


tiff) then called 
Mr. Thomas Brown, who stated himself to 


be plaintiff’s attorney: he produted the copies ya) 


of Tuit’s Magazine for May, June, July, and A 
gust, 1833, in which the alleged libels werey 


. 






published, He had purchased them at theshop #7 - 


vf Messrs. Simpkin and Marshall, Paternoster+ “) 


row. The firm was Marshall and Miles, but 
they carried on business uader the firm of 
Simpkin and Marshall. 

Cross-examined, Knew that Mr. Miles was 
connected with the firm, because he had had 
a communication with bim. 

The copies of the Magazine were then put 
in, and the articles comptaiued of read. ‘They 
were of great length. rr ag 

Mr. Richmond then said that*he “had nue. 
merous witnesses to speak to his standing ia 
society for the last twelve or fourteen years, 

Mr. Baron Park, You*+have not put apy 
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ea of special damage on the record ; and 
ns checsion cannot prove by these witmesses 
that you have sustained that damage. 

Mr. Richmond was content to rest his case 
where it was. 

Mr. Sergeant TALFOURD then rose to address 
the court for the defence. He commenced by 
saying, that he felt great difficulty in address- 
ing the court, in cousequence of the plaintiff 
having selected the Loudon publishers of the 
Magazine for this action, and making them 
résponsible for the matter of which be com- 
pinived. They knew nothing of the contents 
of the Mégazine; they merely received it 
from Edidburgh by steam, and could bave no 
upfriendly feeling towards the plaintiff, of 
whom ft was very possible they might never, 
before the present action was brought, have 
heardeven the name, He admitted that the 
plaintiff had laid down the law of the case 
very correctly, and that publishers of a libel 
were as much the subject of an action as the 
writer or proprietors of the —— in 
which it appeared. He might have gone fur- 
ther, and said, for it was the fact, that not 
only the present publishers were responsible 
for the alleged libel, if it should be held to be 
such by the jury, but that all the vendors of 


the Magazwwe, uay, every person who had lent, 


that Magazine to any friends or acquaintance, 
were equally liable ix the eye of the law. 
But when he (Mr. Sergeant Talfourd) ad- 
mitted this, he was surprised at his bringing 
this action agaiust the defendants, especially 
when he took so much credit to himself as he 
ao for integrity and disinterestedness, 
the general excellence of his conduct. It 
would doubtless be right to bring an action 
“against the publishers of a libel, when the 
person aggrieved could not get atthe editor 
oF Proprietor of the work ; but that justifica- 
tiuncould not be urged in the present instance, 
for the name of the editor aud proprietor of the 
publication was legibly pristed on every cover 
ofthe Magazine. lt was a fact that Mr. 
Richmond bad taken no steps whatever to 
prosecute Mr. Tait, the editor and proprietor 
of the publication in which the alleged libels 
appeared. The plaintiff must have known the 
fact of Mr. Tait being the party against whom 
the action ought to have been brought, as the 
plaiutitf had addressed a letter to him by 
name, complaining of the articles in question. 
What possible excuse then could Mr. Rich- 
mond have for passing by Mr. Tait, and sino- 
blog out the London publishers of the Maga- 
zine’ The reasou why be did so was, that he 
yer _ — not venture 
of this kind where his conduct iu the transac- 
tious to which the articles referred had oa 
curred aod was so well known. There he 
could pot venture to appear. If the plaintiff 
had been*any thing other than a spy (let him 
deny the epitbet as he may), would he not 
have brought his action in Scotland, and 
against the editor and proprietor of the 
journal in which the matter complained of 
sppeared, and where be could bave called 
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those persons of high. and. bonourable: cha. 
racter Pt whom he bad speken so much as 
being his friends, to give evidence in his fa- 
vour? If they thought so highly of his con- 
duct in the transaction to, they 
would only have had to step, ae.it . were, 
across the streetsto vindicate his character 
from those charges, had he brought his ac- 
tion in Scotland and against the proper party. 
Why had he not brought. his actiou sooner? 
The article of which be complained, and out of 
which the other matter arose, was only a re- 
view of a work which had been published 
twelve months before the review appeared, 
avd which work contained all the charges of 
which the. plaintiff now complained. Why 
did he not bring his action against that work, 
when it was a published. by.a Mr, 
Peter Mackenzie? Js Mr. Richmond to allow 
these charges to be brought against him in 
Glasgow, where he said his relations and 
friends chiefly were, and where they had be- 
come matters. of notoriety, aud turo 
round and pounce on the London publishers of 
Tait’s Magazine? He brought the action 
against the London publishers because he 
kuew that the high and honourable persons 
whom he bad represented to be bis particular 
frieuds, could not leave their importaut official 
duties to come to give evidence io that 
court, but who, had the case been tried in 
Scotland, would have been subpcevaed to ap- 
pearagainst him. But, Mr. Richmond, so far 
from having any ground of int for 
bringing the charges against him which were 
contaiued in the articles in question, actually 
published a work himself in 1824, in which 
all the same charges were mentioved ; and he 
had also published a seeond edition of the 
same work in 1825, and which not only men- 
tioned, but proved almost every charge cone 
tained against bim iu Tait's Magazine. That 
work was called ‘* A Narrative of the Condi- 
tion of the Manufacturing Population of Scot- 
laud, and of the Proceedings of Government 
relative to the State Trials in that country for 
administeriog uulaw/ul Oaths in,1817, with a 
clear account of the Espionage adopted at that 


period in Glasgow and its neigbboerbood.” ; 


One thing was clear, that Mr. Richmond, at 
the time he published the work in question, 
was importunipg, and had been importuning 
Government for compensation for services he 
had done the Goveromentin 1817 ; but feeling 
in his own mind the beil of suing in vain, so 
forcibly described by Spenser in the quotation, 
he (the plaintiff) had given from that poet, be 

etermines to revenge himself on the Govern- 
ment, aud then, in disregard of all those do- 
mestic and family considerations, to which be 
bad referred as making him desirous that the 
charges relative to the transactions of 1817 
should not be again raked up, he develops and 
publishes to the world the whole matters 
connected with those transactions, He 


(Mr. Sergeant Talfourd) would ask, then, was 
it not monstrous after this to turn round apd 





pounce on those who had only repeated the 
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charges which he had published himself ? He 
need mot.say that whea aman published a} 
work oo his own conduct, that conduct was 
the fair subject of ‘discussion and animadver- 
/ lf the book was condemnuatory of bis 
et, why complain of it when published’ 
self?. And if exculpatory, then Mr. 
gives the antidote along with the bane, 
erring repeatedly in the course of the 
revi to the work, and mentioning the name 
of the publisher. Mr. Sergeant Talfourd then 
referred to the circumstances connected with 
the plaintiff's conduct in 1617, and to the 
situation in life in which he had previously } 
been placed. In that year Mr. Finlay had, in 
the‘Rame of the Government, caused a num- 
ber of persons to be arrested and conveyed 
te Edipburzh on a charge of high treason, 
whichcbarge was grounded on the information 
communicated to him by the plaintitf. These 
men;Were all tried forthis capital offence, and 
might, some of them, have been hanged, and 
west travsported for life, but for the evi- 
dence of a man of the name of Campbell. 
This man bad been previously practised on by 
Mr. Richmond. When he came to be exa- 
mined, he was asked by the judge, according 
te the usual custom io Scotch coarts, whether 
hé Rad been tuld what he was to say by any 
oneseor whether he bad received auy jee or 
reward for the evidence he was to give? To 
theiniex pressible surprise of the whole court, 
the witness said he had received money for 
the evidence he was about to give. This, of 
course, upset the whole segerry * and the 
, were all acquitted. Mr. Richmond, 
whilé he says that he only consented to fur- 
nish the information to the officers of Govern- 
ment, which led to the apprehension and im- 
nt of those men, on the condition 

thatall of them should be allowed to escape, 
admits that he heard the counsel for the pro- 
secution remarking in conversation together, 
while the trial was guing on, that some of 
them, if convicted, would be capitally pu- 
nished, and that the rest would be transported 
for life ; aud be will have cause to thank God 
while he lives that his plans did not succeed. 
Mr. Richmond had been previously-a private 
soldier ; not that he (Mr. Taifourd) mentioned 
this,as intending any reflection on him. On 
the contrary, bad he raised himself from the 
humble circumstances of his eariy life by his 
wm merits, ion an honourable way, it would 
Sitke creater credit to him. He mentioned 
this fact merely to show the circumstances, in 
a niary point of view, in which he had 
Belt placed previous to his being engaged in 
@ transaction of 1817. Aftér leaving the 
, be worked as a hand-loom weaver, and 
a bexer-informed man than most of 
n his situation of life, he was appointed 
the delegates from Pollokshaws, in the 
des’ Unions, which at that time existed in 
Glasgow, for raising the wages and improving 
dition of that class of workmen in the 
which followed, though that strike could 
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@ot be considered a matter of great moral 


sa 
blame, Mr. Richmond was one of those wha, 
were to be tried for illegal combination, 
and, at the advice of the great Whig lawyers 
of Scotland, who uudertook bis defence grae 
tuitously, having thev no chance of acquittal, 
he left the country. He was then declared. 
an outlaw. He returned when the storm had, 
in’ sowe measure blown over, but concealed 
himself from the view of the public, until the 
nécessity had in a great degree ceased to exist. 
for making a public example of the leaders of 
unionists. It was at this time, and when ina 
state of the greatest destitution, thas he met 
again with Mr. Finlay, and entered nego-- 
tiations with him for detecting the , 
conspiracy, though he says Mr. Fiulay 
formerly refused to assist him, He would pot 
mention Mr. Richmond’s destitution at this 
time, were it not to show that his protestations 
of not seeking a fee or reward from Govern- 
ment for his services, but spurning. it when, 
offered, could not be true. Mr. Finlay then 
asked him, according to bis own account, at 
the first interview they had together in Mr. Fin- 
lay’s house, whether he knew any thing of an 
extensive conspiracy that then existed against 
the Government in Glasgow. This was a 
strange question to ask a man in destitution, 
especially when it was considered it came from 
a political enemy. Mr. Richmond’s answer 
—still goiug on his own published statements 
—was, that he koew of no such conspiracy ; 
that he thought he must have known it if it 
did exist. Mr. Finlay rejoined that he had, 
positive and undoubted information of the 
istence of a very extensive and frightful 
spiracy direct from Government itself. T 
replied Mr. Richmond, if it does exist, it must 
be among the most ignorant and lowest ¢ “ 
of the weavers ; and added that he co 
easily ascertain whether or not it did actually 
exist. He also engaged, if he should fioda 
i Mr. Finlay with all in 
formation regardivg it, as that would be the) 
best way to preserve the infatuated persons 
themselves from suffering from their own 
folly. He said it was so, and that it was, as 
he supposed, among the lowest, most iguorant, 
and most destitute classes. He said he got his 
information from a man of.the name of 
M‘Laugblan, and cautioned him against let- 
ting any ove know that he (Mr. Richmond), 
had been conversing with him on the subject. 
All this occurred while the negotiation was 





going on with Mr, Finlay. He (Mr. Sergeant ) 


alfourd) did pot know what the exact 
amountof money whieh Mr, Richmund received 
at the time for his services, and he could show 
from Mr. Richmond’s own book, that it 
amounted to some hundreds of pounds. Mr, 
Fiulay afterwards told him that he had the 
authority of Government to offer him a re- 
spectable situation if he would assist to keep 
the peace; but he (Mr. Richmoud) according 
to his own statement, told Mr. Finlay that the 
only consideration which could operate with 
him was, engaging to save the men who 
might be taken into custody in consequence 
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| ~ of bis ioformation.' He made an express sti- 
F ation with Mr. Finlay to that effect, and 


also, that he should not be called on to give 
evidence, or in any way appear against them ; 
avd further, that his friends Messrs. Jeffrey 
abd Cockburn should be made acquainted with 
ali that had passed. This being agreed to, he 
eagaged to disperse the conspiracy. His plan 

| was to yet a person who was well acquainted 
| with the arcava ef the whole conspiracy, and 

i then endeavour tu convince him of the absur- 
dity and danger of the contemplated opposi- 
to Government. Mr. Richmond admits 
i¢hatshe gave the man he siugled out for this 
purpose a small sum of money to relieve bis 
necessities. He (Mr. Sergeant Talfourd) 
would ask with Mr. Tait, where did the 
money come from for this purpose? He 
would maiutain that there was not a single 
charge of which .Mr. Richmond complained, 
that was not made out by this unfortunate ad- 
mission. At this time Mr. Richmond : told 
the persons engaged ia the conspiracy that he 
had great influence with the reformers in 
England, and actually ‘told them whom they 
should co-operate with in England in organiz- 
ing the general resistance to G »verument, 
thengh he himself says he gave the names of 
such persons as he knew would not engage in 
sany such conspiracy. Campbell, the man 
Who baffled the crown lawyers in the prosecu- 
tien by confessing he was paid for the evi- 
dence he was about to give, was the next man 
played upou by Mr. Richmond, and be owned 
he had received some small sums of money 
from him. Mr. Richmond admits that 
played op the poor deluded men by making 
them believe that he was favourable to the 
/ conspiracy ; for, as already observed, le com- 
plied with their request to furnish them with 
the names of those with whom they oug! 





lion. Mr. Richmond says, as bad already 
been stated, that he spurned the offer of re 
muneration for the services on the occasion in 
question, and yet be afterwards appeals for 
years to Government to reward his services and 
to indemnify him forthe losses he sustained. He 
(Mr. Sergeant Talfourd) would ask what 
losses aman could sastain who was at the 
time in a state of destitution ? Mr. Richmond 
complained of all these thines being raked 
Up against him at this distance of time. Why, 
then, he (Mr. Sergeant Talfourd) would ask, 
dic he not meet aud repel the charges, aud 
vindicate his charaéter, in 1817, when the 
matter made so much noise in the country ? 
In his book he admits the same charges were 
then made in a Glasgow paper, and yet he 
did vot .altempt to vindicate his character 
from them. . Hé could then have called his 
friends, Messrs. Jeffrey and Cockburn, as they 
would have been.on the spot, to give him the 
assistance be wanted. But why had he not 
on the present occasion got a line to produce 
io his favour by these gentlemen? He admits 
that his life rather resemb'es the portions ofa 
romance than the actual circumstances of 
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it to | 
orrespond for the orgapization of the rebel- | 
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real life, and that i would have been almost 
impossible for bim at the time, and in Scot- 
land, to make the public believe in the in. 
tegrity and disinterestedness of his motives, 
Mr. Sergeant Talfourd then proceeded to re- 
mark atsome length on the alleged bibels, 
contending there was nothing in them which 
a man in bis situation had any right to com- 
plain of, or which would iojure bis character 
to any greater extent than it had been da- 
maged before. Mr. Richmond was a Scotch- 
man, the transactions took place in Scotland, 
those of the parties who were still alive were 
there, and why not bring the action there, 
where, if his conduct had beeu good, it must 
be known to be so? ~=He did bot mean to say 
that Mr. Richmond was a man of such un- 
qualified bad’ character as some others who 
had been employed by Government to do 
similar service for it; he did not believe, and 
he would give Mr, Richmond the full benefit 
of the admission, that he thirsted for the 
blood of the men whose lives he had endan- 
gered; be believed he only, in the destitute 
circumstances in which he was then placed, 
yielded to the temptation of the reward; he 
helieved, indeed, the book he had published 
gave proofs of it, that his better nature had 
since relented, and that he regretted that he 
had ever been induced to act as he had done ; 
nay, be would even do him the justice to be- 
lieve that, before consenting to get up the 
alleged conspiracy, he had exacted a solemn 
coudition from Mr, Finlay that none of the 
men who might be taken into custody as the 
ringleaders of the conspiracy should be sub- 
jected to any punishment, or irjured in any 
way whatever; in short, he saw many re- 
deeming qualities in Mr. Richmond, and he 
believed his conduct had been praiseworthy 
aud honourable for the last ten or twelve 
years; still he must say, for the reasons he 
liad already stated, that he did not see he bad 
any right to complain of his character having 
been injured by the publications in question, 
and consequently he had no right to ask 
damages. Mr. Sergeant Talfourd sat down 
after a very able and eloquent speech of about 
three hours’ duration. 2h 
| The learned judge then asked Mr. Ser- 
geant Talfourd whetber he thought they 
| would be able to finish that evening. 
_._ Mr. Sergeant Talfourd replied in the nega- 
| tive; and the case was cousequently adjourned 
| tll Monday. 
This important case was resumed, whe 
| Witnesses were called for the defence. 

Mr. M'Kenzie, a weaver, deposed that lie 
was living at Glasgow, and was acquainted 
with Richmond, who was living at Glasgow. 
Witness recollects that in the year 1816 there 
was a great meeting at Thefsgrove ; should 
think there were 40,000 persons present; this 

| was In October; Richmond was presént. In 
the mouth of December the plaintiff spoke to 
him, and proposed an organization of th 
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weavers.” He said the people of England 
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ought to raise an army, and that the Seotch| us, they would begin. I frequentlysaw Mrie 4 
would join them if they did: he was supplied | Richmond afterwards, and expressed my ree. 
with plenty of means. Witness refused ty have | gret for what I had done. I said I was afraid 
to do with it, Plaintiff said a rising | there were some Windsors amongst us, al- 
ought to take place; witoess refused to join} luding to the person who sold Colonel Des- 
in the pian ; is still living at Glasgow ; knew} pard; he said there was no fear, for he had 
a of greater distress amongst the manu- | plenty of means, and was supported by the best 
rs, that was in the years 1809 and 1810.| gentlemen in the land; he often mentioned 
witness was cross-examined at great} to me the name of Mr. Owen, of Lanark. In 
length, by the plaintiff. The principal points | consequence of what was said to me by a per- 
were, that he was astonished the plaintiff; son, it induced me to put those questions te 
should ask him to get up a rising of the| Mr. Richinond about Windsor, Two or three 
weavers, as his opivions were so different, he | days afterwards a person called on me 
thought the plaiut:tf had made a slip. . | said -he was a spy. I replied. I had s 
‘“Buchavan. | am an engiueer at the Adelphi | Richmond, and he protested it was false; h 
Foundry. 1am thirty-tiree years of age; || then went up stairs, and shortly afterwards 
was acquaivted with Mr. Richmond in the) came down, bringing with him some ball car- 
ear 1816. . At the end of that year he and his| tridges, flints, and a turnscrew; he still pro- 
Family were nearly in a state of starvation.| tested his innocence. Said I might keep them, 
He was living in arvom above me. He had a| for he was supplied with other means, that 
Wife.and two children to support. He in ge-| nothing but the point of the bayonet would 
neral passed his time iv going to public-houses | overturn the Government. I afterwards was 
and making speeches. I recollect the great! at Claggates, where it was told that the officers 
ve meeting. I was present. On the| had come in at the back way, when he ex- 
following day I saw him, when he said he was | claimed, “ All is discovered, and I am lust’; 
sorfy he lad not spoken on the hustings. On| several were apprehended. 1 afterwards saw 
the l. of December, 1816, be hinted to me} on the walls of Glasgow, written in ehalk, 
that there was sucl: a thing as a secret asso- | ‘* Beware of Richmond the Spy ”; it remained 


> 











ciation existing in Glasgow, for the purpose on the walis for several months. Richmond 
of overthrowing the Goverbment. He said that then left Glasgow, ’ 
as sHon as that association was formed, he “Wes, 


should be backed by a number of the first gen- 
tlemen in the laud who would find him the 
means. ‘| bad frequeut conversations with 
himin December. In the month of January, ‘ 
1 met Mr. Richmond with a young man of the _— 
hame of Fergusson. Mr. Richmond had a : 
paper in his hand, which was abont six inches) , , t 
square, I beard him say to Fergusson, on the e 
meer being removed, he knew my seutiments Fromthe LONDON GAZETTE, i 
there was no danger in me; the paper 

Was read. Jt was the form of an oath; as far Fripay, DecemBer 26. 1834 re 
as} can recollect, the person was bound by, ‘ A eer 

t form of oath to resist the Government, DUNN, P. P., Cain’s-cross, near Stroud, 
morally as well as‘physically, as far asin his | Gloucestershire, wool-merchant. 4 
power ; there was alsu a bond of union to unite| EMERSON, ‘A., Lawrebce Poutney-lane, | 
together to overturn the Government. The) Cannon-street, lead-merchant, 
paper was handed to me, which I read and re- | EZEKIEL, B., Tiverton, Devonshire, draper. 

, and he put it into his right hand | EMBERLIN, W., Deddington aud Burford, . 
pat pocket.:* Fergusson then swore, | Oxfordshire, paper-maker. vs 

there was nothing would save the land but the | GOODACRE, J., Silkstone, Yorkshire, linen- 


working clasees, and that he was supported by | __ manufacturer. 
ee best geutiemen iu the Jand. | agreedto|) HEIGHINGTON, B., Darlington , Durham 
the oath. Fergusson then proposed to| wine-merchapt.. ; 

etme that night to a-place where I could) RACE, J., Wells, next the Sea, Norfolk, 

@ the oath, and-he then proposed to call on| grocer. 
me at my shop; this took place in Richniond’s ROBINSON, Ja, Whitehaven, bookseller. 
sence. At cight v'clock, he calledand took |SHEPHERD, W., Saddleworth, Yorkshire, 
$0 @ room in Tureen-stree!; it wasaschool-| merchant. ; 
, I there saw two other persons, there was, WRIGGLESWORTH, J., Liverpool, grocer. 


je and M‘Lachlan ; Fergusson said 1) 
e me take the oath; they appeared of ae. 
sed, and’ M‘Kinlie administered the : 

oath fo me ; Richmond's name was not men- react go, bpd Sate scr tacts 


. Ou the following day I saw Richmoud, | WILSON, G., Strathaven, merchant, 


= 


whe asked me-had-t-heard what was pro-| ; 
? I said- I-had; on which he replied, | 
PAS SouL as a cumpetent number had joined 


(To be continued.) 
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Tuespay, ‘DecemBeRr 30. 


INSOLVENTS. 


HAYWARD, J., Tottenham-ct.-rd., butcher. 

MOORE, F., jun., Old Kent-road, Surrey, 
vinegar-merchant. 

SHADGETT, B., Loose, Kent, carpenter. 


BANKRUPTS. 


BOYCE, G., Tiverton, bookseller. 

CLARK, C., Stowey, Somersetsbire, chemist. 

ELLIS, W., Portsea, Southampton, timber- 
merchant. 

GILBERT, J4 sen., Wuburn, Buckingham- 
shire, innkeeper. 

NEWINGTON, H.H., High-street, South- 
wark, chipaman. 

PARKINS, J., King William-street, London- 
bridge, tailor. 

STEPHENSON, R. M., and C. J. Blunt, 
Great Ormond-street, Queen-square, civil- 
engineers. 

VOLLANS, J., sen., D. Vollans, and J. Vol- 
lans, jun, Leeds, woollen-cloth-manufac- 
turers. 

WINTERBOTTO\M, R., Furlane-within-Sad- 

‘dleworth, Yorkshire, woolleo - manufac- 
turer: 

WINTERBOTTOM, W. C., and W. Dickson, 
Oldham, fustian-manufacturers. 

YATES, R., Manchester, innkeeper. 





LONDON MARKETS. 


Mark-Lane, Corn-ExcuanGe, Dee. 29.— 

The supplies of Wheat fresh up to this morn- 
ing’s market, from the home counties, were 
., ‘very moderate, aud the land carriage samples 
were also extremely limited. At the com- 
mencement of the market, the trade for 
Wheat as well as Barley, appeared te have 
assumed a firmer character ; but towards the 
close, the market became heavy, aud the 
business transacted was on a very limited 
scale. Fine white Wheat was, in instances, 
a shade dearer, and fine red realizing the 
prices of this day se’nnight, but other quali- 
ties difficult of disposal, and several samples, 
even of the short supply, left on hand. In 
bonded Wheat’ nothing doing. 
» Fine Chevalier Barley was steady sale at the 
_ previous rates, but Norfolk and Suffulk malt- 
. ing, as well as distilling qualities, were heavy 
sale. Grinding sorts might have been bought 
on rather lower terms. 


MarRKETs. 
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Malt dull, but prices unaltered. 

The arrival of Oats from Scotland was libe, 
ral, but only moderate from England and Ire. 
land. The trade ruled dull, at the terms of 
last week. 

Beans heavy sale, and 1s. lower. 

White and Grey Peas.also were in limited 
request, dnd might have been purchased on 
lower terms. ; 

Flour extremely heavy, and ship marks 
almost unsaleable, unless lower terms were 
submitted to. 


Wheat, English, White, new.... 42s. to 53: 


Old eeeeeeeeteee tae ee 48s, to 52s, 
Red, BOW.ccce tone ctacee SUss to 42i, 
Old cece cocccccccccceces 40s. to 42s, 
Lincolnshire, red ...... 37s. to 42s, 
White Seoceeseet*teerstee 43s. to 445. 
Yorkshire, red -ccc..e. 36s. to 405, 
White .ccccccess eoesee 405. to 42s, 
Northumber]. & Berwick 38s. to 4is, 
Fine White ccccceceeess 405, to 425, 
Dundee & choice Scotch 43s, to 44s. 
Irish, red, good .. eteeee 35s. to 365 
White *e*eee ee ee CP 4 ee 38s. to 423, 
Ry@, DOW sevecccceesecccceses SUS. to 335, 
34s, to 363, 
26s. to 283s. 
28s. to 30s, 
32s. to 36s, 
37s. tu 3%. 
44s. to 54s, 
565. to 645, 
33s. to 395, 
36s. to 38s, 
36s. to 3% 
38s. to 40s. 
38s. to 40s, 
36s. to 495. 
38s. to 40s, 


Barley, Englis:, grinding ...... 
Distilling... ee eeeecesose 
Mal!ting ee TEerTTTTiTTy 
Chevalier 


Malt .. 

Fine new..eeee eee cetene 

Beans, Tick, DEW oc cose cecece 

Old eevee CP ee eeeeee *#e8 

Harrow, DEW,. «.+00e0. 

Old eere ee eaeeeee ee eeee 

Peas, White, English *Peeseee 

Foreign eeeeeereeenes ce 

Grey or Hog coeeceeees 

Manlehcs 6cces0cocences 40s. to 425, 

Oats, Polands ...esee. eeeteese 2Is. to 24s, 

Liacolusbire, short small 225 to 235. 

Lincolnshire, feed .,.... 20s, to 215 

Yorkshire ,feed........6. 208. to 22 

Oe SP yore ey ee 22s. to 235. 
Northumberland and Ber- 

wick Potato, NEWecsece 24s. to 25s. 

Old.. eeeeeeee ee eeeesees 25s. to 27s. 

Angus, DEW .. csceceves. 238. to 2s 

a rae —s to —* 
Banff and Aberdeen, com- 

mon new eeeeeeetetes 23s. to 245. 

ES cnccecnonbtedécsconse —s. to — 

Potato eOFe Cee eOBeeee ef 24s. to 265. 

Old... se eee tee tere Wee oe 25s. to 27s 

Irish Potato, NOW .cescese 2ls. to 235 

Old.ocece *®ee eee eeseee —s. to —b 

Feed, new light eeteerve 17s. to 195 

Black, new *®eeeeeee 8 20s. to 21s 

Foreign feed........00 +2 236 to 23° 

Dauish & Pomeranian, old 20s. to 21+ 





‘FESS S TCOSPPLToSaeerece maa ece _ 
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Petersburgh, Riga, &c... 22s. to 23s 
Pureign; in bond, feed... 12s. to Ids. 


Brew ..cccccece voccccse. 168,.t0 186. 


PROVISIONS, 


Dorset... 

ome Cambridge .... 408. to —s6, 
York ...+.+., 388, to —s. 

, Dble. Gloucester 48s. to 68s. 
oe Single dittu.... 44s. to 48s, 
ate Cheshire...... 54s, to 74s. 
ee Derby ........ 508, to 60s, 
Hams, Westmoreland.. 50s. to; 60s. 
j=. Cumberiaud... 50s, to 60s, 





SMITHFIELD, December 29, 


eMhis day's supply of Beasts: was, for that of 

a@holiday market, rather great, but considera- 
blybeneath time of year average quality ; its 
sapply'of Sheep, Calves, and Porkers, mode- 
ratdly good. Trade was,.witheach,kind of 
mest, very dull,at no quetable variation from 
Briday’s prices. 

‘About 1,900 of the beasts, consisting of 
about. equal numbers of Sherthorns, Devons, 
Welsh runts, and Irish beasts, with about 200 
Hefeferds, and abovt 150 Scots, were from 

acolashire, Leicestershire, Northampton- 
shire, and others of our northern districts ; 
about 300, chiefly Herefords, Devons and 
rants; with a few Scots and Irish’ Beasts, from 
ot Western and midland districts: about 200, 
chiefly Scots, with a few Devoos and runts, 
from Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and Cambridge- 
shire; about 80, chiefly Sussex Beasts, with a 
few Devons, runts, Scots, and Irish Beasts, 
from Kent, Surrey, and Sussex, and most of 

, including about 50 Town’s-end 


Gows, from the stall feeders, &c. in theneigh~ | 


bourhood of London. 

. Afell moiety of the Sheep were new Leices- 
tépsyof the Southdown and white-faced crosses, 
in the proportion of about two of the former 
to five of the latter, about an eighih South- 


3; and the remainder of about equal 
Saint old Leicesters and Lincolns, Kents, 
ish balf-breds, with a few pens of 


horned and polled Norfolks, horned Dors ets 
tnd Somersets, horned and polled Scotch and 
Sheep, &c. 













Sro Janvany; 1885. 


eoeese 408. to 42s. per cwt. |. 





6% 
TORY MISRULE! 
Third Edition, now ready, price 3s. 6d. with 


the ‘ Crisis,” and complete characteristic 
List of the Anti-reform Ministry, an 


PPENDIX TO *“* THE BLACK BOOK,” 
comprising, 1. Principles and Practices 
of the Reform Mivistry—2. Relative importe 
aoce of the Agricultural and Commercial 
Classes—3. The Church and the Dissenters-— 
4. Working of the Excise Laws—5. Poor-law 
Amendment Act, and Lord’ Brougham’s 
Speech—6. Catastrophe of the House of Lords 
—7. Character and Composition of the Reform 
Parliament—8. Dissolution and Character of 
the Reform Ministry—9. The Duke and the 
Tories—I0. General Election—11. Tables of 
Ecclesiastical and Election Statistics, &c. with 
Corrections of former Editions of the Black 
Book. 

** A manual which ought to be i in the hands 


of every Reformer at this crisis.”— 
Chronicle. 


Also, ia one.Jarge volume, with Portraits of 
the Reform Ministry, price 18s. or with the 
Appendix, bound in black cloth, 24s, 


THE BLACK BOOK of Abuses in Church, 


State, Courts of Law, Corporations, and Pab- 
lie Companies.—No Parliamentary Candidate 


or Elector ought to be without this important 
volume at the existing crisis ; it being a com¢ 
plete picture of the system of Tory- misrule 
aod corruption, which it is now sought to pere 
petuate. 

Published by Effisgham Wilson, 88, Royal 
Exchange. 


a 





‘HE MONTHLY REPOSITORY: a Li- 
TERARY AND POoLiTicaL JouRNAL for 
JANUARY, price 1s. 6d., contains, 1. The 
True Spirit of Reform. 2. The Nutcracker. 
3. On Quaker Women. 4. A Political Ora- 
torio, 5. Vanity andthe Hermit. 6. AChap- 
ter on Chimneys. 7. Examination of Wil- 
liam Shakspeare, touching Deer-stealing. &. 
On Rational Education. 9. Notes on the - 
Newspapers ; Church and am eng property 
doctrives ; the principle of the Whig adminis- 
tration; the Peel Manifesto. 
Charles Fox, Paternoster-row, 
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MORISON’S PILLS, 


Report from Mr. Witiis, Agent for Walling- 
ford, Berks. 


TO MESSRS. MORISON AND MOAT, 


ENTLEMEN,—On returning you the 
petition for the liberation of Mr. Webb 
which has been signed by 160 individuals of 
this snrall district, willingly and cheerfully 
given, as] can attest on oath, if required), l 
beg leave to state an excellent case of tue 


\ »soundness aud purity of your invaluable n.e- 
Peificines. ; 


_ A young woman, of the name of Fanny 
Cosens, was so diseased from her infancy, 


“with ‘‘ complication of disorders,” as to ren- 


der ber a diminutive, wretched object. About 
two years since she was so ill that she could 
not walk two yards without great pain, and 
about this time she began taking ‘* Morison’s 
Pills,” in large and powerful doses. A large 
substance, which was formed in her side, 
soon began to disappear, and passed through 
her-howels like putrid flesh, or liver, and at 
times, as large as atea-cup. It is now quite 
goue. She has voided three different sorts of 
worms in great quantities: in short, by the 
help vf the Pills alone, whole heaps of corrup- 
tion haye been cast out of the body and still 
continue to be discharged ; but, thank heaven, 
she is now able to follow her domestic em- 

yinent, and can walk ten miles without the 
east pain, or apparent fatigue. The faith and 
énthusiastic joy and gratitude of the poor girl 
is better conceived than described, by any one 
but herself, which she intends shortly to lay 
before the public. 
. 1 have many more important cases under 
my care of which you will be apprized in due 
time. lam, gentlemen, 

Your faithful servant and friend, 
BETSY WILLIS, 
Agent for Wallingford, Berks. 

‘Sept. 15, 1834. 


Cure of a severe Chest and Lung Complaint. 
To Mr. Mason, General Agent for Staffordshire. 


Sir,— For the benefit of the afflicted, I beg 
you to make public the: case and cure of my 
wife, who bas been under extreme suffering 
from a severe attack of Rheumatisin, brought 
on by a cold, and settled on the chest and 
lungs, attended with a beavy cough and ex- 
pectoration. Finding no_relief frou, the usual 
means, she had recourse to the ** Universal 
Vegetable Medicines,” and she is happy to 
Say, that, by a due attention tu them, she is so 
#ery much recovered, that a perfect cure may 
be considered as already effected; for which 
she is thankful to God as the author of the 
blessing, and to Mr. Morison, as the agent of 
Providence, in the discovery of this inestima- 
ble remedy. 1 am respectfully, sir, 

Your obecient servant, 
: WM. ELLIs, 
Yoxball, Staffordshire, 
1Y, April, 1834, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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93, PFLRET-STRER&T, 


Near the avenue to St. Bride’s church. 


WAIN & Co., Clothiers, Tailors, and Dra- 
pers, gratefully acknowledge the almost 
unprecedented support with which they have 
been honoured by the public ; and beg to say 
that nothing shall induce them in avy way to 
relax in their exertions to retain that patron- 
age with which they have been so kindly 
favoured. 


As Swain & Co. manufacture their own 
woollen gouds, they are able to supply geatle- 
men’s clothing at a much lower price than 
they can be procured for at any other house 
in the trade, 


The following is a List of their Prices 
for Cash: 


popertee Coats, of Fashionable) £.5.d. £. 5. @. 
olonrs, from patent finished > 210 Oto3 5 0 
CROUES co cdesiasve ceecodecese § 

Ditto, Blue or Black .........0.. 35 °@ 315 9 
Extra Saxony Wool, Blue or Black 3 13 6 & upwards 
Superfine Frock, with Silk Facings 310 Oto 4 0 0 
Ditto Trowsers ....cesecsssvecess 10 0 110 0 
Summer Trowsers .......seeeeee 04 0 L110 
Kerseymere Waistcoats ....-..065 012 0 O11 ¢ 
Marseilles Ditto ......esseeeeeee -9 8 0 O10 6 
Valencia and Toilenet.........+. -010 6 OH?) 
SUK DUD ec cccccdececccsese soeee O16 0 1 60 °0 
A Suit of Livery .....cccceese oe 4°40. 4-10 6 


Naval and Military Uniforms, - Ladies’ 
Habits and Pelisses, Children’s Dresses, 
Shooting Jackets and Hunting Coats, Camlet 
and Plaid Cloaks, Witney Wrappers, aud 
every other garment equally cheap. 

Export orders punctually executed, 


I recommend Messrs. Swain and Co. 
as very good and punctual tradesmen, 
whom I have long enwployed with great 
satisfaction. Wm. Cossett. 





‘ 


N ATHEWS'S STORE CANDLE, 544. 

per pound. Good strong Yellow Svap- 
4jd.; best pale, ditto, 54d. ; best mottled, 6¢ 
Superfine Wax-wick Moulds, 7d!" ~ Fines 
Wax, 2s. Transparent Sperm, of Compos 
tion, 2s. Finest Sealiog-wax, 4s, Superfict, 
old, ditto. WindsorSoap, 1s, 4d. Rose, Al 


mond, and Camphr, Is. 6d. "Palm and whit? 7 | 
Windsor, ls. Curd, 8d,. Geauine Sperm Oil, 
6s. per Imperial gallon. Pale Seal, 3s. 6d. and 


3s.— 41, Long-acre, and 34, Upper Mary< 
bonne-street, Portland-place.— Cash. : 








Printed by William Cobbett, Johnson’s-court; a" E ;* 
published by him at U, Boit-court, Fleet-street. ‘a 
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